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ELMANISM is beneficial in all the affairs of life. 

That is its outstanding recommendation to those 
who wish to make the best of themselves in their 
occupations, in all their recreations, and in their 
social and cultural relations. 

Every line written in the Pelman Course is directly 
applicable to some aspect of human life and conduct. 
The intention of every word in the Course is to make 
clear to men and women the means by which they 
can develop their powers to the fullest extent, so that 
they can live more happily and be more successful— 
so that, on the one hand, they will make and use 
occasions for profit and advantage and, on the other 
hand, be at ease in any company. Both conditions 
are necessary to complete self-respect and a full life. 


Personal and Individual 
Pelmanists are not left to make the applications 
themselves. An experienced and sympathetic in- 
structional staff shows them, in exact detail, how to 
apply the principles of Pelmanism to their own 
circumstances and aspirations. Thus every Pelman 
Course is an individual Course. 





Half fees for serving and ex-Service members of 
His Majesty's Forces. 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 





The dominant aim for every man and woman must 
be to show a courageous, confident, well-equipped 
mental front. This assured, then all else will be 
achieved, and the world has no more proven method 
than Pelmanism to attain this end. 


‘*At Ease in the World.’’—Prof. James 

In this happy phrase ‘‘the world’’ means the 
place in which a man lives, the things he uses, the 
people he meets in his work and in his social 
activities. Ifa man, or a woman, is at ease in this 
world of his immediate surroundings and his 
existing acquaintances, he is likely to stand ready 
and confident in any circumstances, and be un- 
abashed in any company. Pelmanism builds up 
the inner substance that makes men and women 
**at ease in the world.” 

Initiative, Courage, Optimism, Leadership—here 
are the real qualifications needed by men and 
women now, and these are the priceless boons that 
Pelmanism endows the personality with. 

The Pelman Course is fully described in a book 
entitled ‘‘ The Science of Success.’’ The Course 
is simple and interesting and takes up very little 
time ; you can enrol on the most convenient terms 
The book will be sent, gratis and post free, on 
application to :-— 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
113, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


Established over 50 years. Callers welcomed. 
POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 
To the Pelman Institute, 
113, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W. 1. 
Please send me, gratis and post free, a copy of 
“*The Science of Success.*’ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


All correspondence 1s confidential. 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: PARIS, 176 Boule- 
vard Haussmann. AMSTERDAM, Prinsengracht 1021. MEL- 
BOURNE, 3096 Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Box 1489). JOHANNESBURG, P.O. Box 4928. DELHI, 
10 Alipore Road. 
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BRITISH 
INSURANCE 
EARNS 
£33,000,000 
IN FOREIGN 
CURRENCY— 
MOSTLY 600D 


..... enough to import a year's 
meat rations for 12 million people 


SAY NO TO 
INSURANCE NATIONALISATION 


—in any shape or form! 





Issued by the British Insurance Association 
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is the cooker for you, too 


You will be delighted with this modern, insulated 
cooker which gives generous hot water supply. 
It has an extra large hotplate, plenty of simmering 
space, a big roasting oven, and a useful lower 
oven with gentler heat. Fuel consumption is 
really low, particularly for overnight ‘idling.’ 
But the Wellstood need not be burned overnight 
as hotplate cooking temperatures are available 
in less than 30 minutes from kindling. Enamel 
finish. Write for Cat. WEL. 
£43 


Price, including boiler and hinged, 
insulated hotplate cover .. 
Deposit £6. 10. 0 Monthly £1. 6.0 
SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. 
Bonnybridge, Scotland. London: 46 Davies Street, W.1 





ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 





THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing condi- 
tions, there is an increasing tendency to rely unduly 
upon the effect of Alcoholic Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without inter- 
ference with the ordinary routine of daily life, entirely 
obviates the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst per- 
fectly harmless, ,cts as a revivifying tonic, building 
up the tissues and invigorating the whole nervous 
system. 


Particulars and advice can be sent to all parts of the 


country and abroad, under plain sealed cover. 


TEAR OUT AND POST 
A. S. ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tel.: WEL. 5832. LONDON, W.1. 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise 


NAME 


ADDRESS 











BEACON 


WEATHERPROOFS 


Best ity Watertight Rubber- 
proof Twill, 36-44 chest. 105 
Grand for bard oustry wear /- 
Best Gaberdi R ts, lined 
throughout ; men’s sizes up to 95 
42 chest. (a4 chest, 105/-) /- 


\yp\ sa Stout tela Oltskin 42/6 

Pa, sant Clothing of 

kinds.” Send for 48- ~ Aye 
logue, full mfort-giving, 
weather- 


BARBOURS Ltd. 
14 Beacon Buildings, 
South Shields. 


Short Story 
Writing 


Short story writing is the ideal hobby, Learn the 
essential technique by post—the Regent way. 

Fill in and post this advertisement—enclosing a 2}d. 
stamp—to THE Recent INstiruTe (Dept. CJ/19), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8, for “Stories that Sell 
To-day "* (a special bulletin) and ** How to Succeed 
as a Writer ’’ (an informative prospectus). 











ADDRESS... 
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RUPTURED 
—but fit for anything 


You ’re safe for work or play with the 
remarkable Brooks invention. Small and 
light, it supports and protects against all 
twists and strains. Never loosens nor slips. 
Always perfectly comfortable. 

Write for- 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 
(Sent in plain sealed envelope.) 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., LTD., 


(7538), 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
eer Hilton Chambers, Hilton Street, 
Stevenson Square, Manchester, 1. 
(753B), 66 Rodney Street, Liverpool, 1. 








Stained Glass Windows 
& Commemorative Tablets AE 


Illus. Booklet, 6d. Book of Inscriptions 8d. 


G. Maile & Son auto, "i" 


367 EUSTON RD., LUNDON, N.W.1! 




















IN A HOME OF YOUR OWN 


Vou can become a Houseowner 
safely, simply and eco- 
nomically by means of the 


C.ILS. PLAN 


CONSIDER THESE ADVANTAGES :— 


§ Transfer of the house to your dependants 
without further payment if you die before the 
mortgage is repaid 


§ Low cost, interest 4°%, e 


§ Immediate loans up to 80% of the property 
value 

§ Anallowance of Income Tax on your premiums 
and interest payments is made by the Inland 
Revenue 

§ You can use the plan to repay an existing 
mortgage. Transfers are simple and advan- 
tageous to arrange 

§ If you do not wish to buy immediately, a 
policy taken out now will secure a larger loan 
when required according to the number of 
years paid 


TAKE YOUR FIRST STEP towards 
ownership by obtaining a copy of the 
leaflet “Take Pride” from your Local 
Agent or any Office of the 


Co-o perative 


INSURANCE 


SOCIETY LIMITED 


Chief Office: 
109, Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER 4 


London Branch: 42, Kingsway, W.C.2 


Branch and District Offices 

in all the principal towns. 

Agents throughout the 
country. 
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Besides being one of the most 
enduring of life’s little 
pleasures, Chairman is an 
ever-dependable ally in solv- 
ing problems. A pipeful of 
this perfect tobacco clears the 
mind, marshals the thoughts 
and brings in its fragrant 
cloud new inspiration to the 
brain worker. 


Chairman 


Tobacco 


In 2 oz. vacuum 
tins and 1 oz. 
packets. 








} | Three strengths: Chairman medium, Board- 


man’s mild, Recorder full. If any difficulty 





£4,750,000 advanced to Home Buyers in 1949 


in obtaining write to Chairman Sales Office, 
HP 4 (R) | 


24 Holborn, London, E.C.1. 


| 
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An entirely new and up-to-date illus- 
trated Dictionary at a popular price ! 


CHAMBERS’S 


SHORTER ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 


DICTIONARY 


N entirely new illustrated 
reference work for the 
student and general reader, 
containing definitions of terms 
used in the many subjects he is 
likely to meet in conversations, 
in books, in broadcasts, in 
lectures and in motion pictures. 


Chambers’s Shorter English 
Dictionary contains maps, illus- 
trations and other supplement- 
ary material not usually given 
in a dictionary of its size. The 
work is outstandingly up-to- 
date in text and appendices. 


79,000 definitions 


16 double-page illustra- 
tions in full colour 


32 page illustrations in 
tone and line 


4 double-pages of histor- 
ical maps 


A few of the new definitions to be found in 
Chambers’s Shorter English Dictionary : 


antibiotic mepacrine 

capital goods nuclear fission 
chemotherapy octane number 
closed shop photoelectricity 
cyclotron photo-finish 
dialectical materialism piezoelectricity 
electric organ plutonium 
electron microscope radio-isotope 
existentialism servo hani 
fellow-traveller spiv 

gas turbine sprung rhythm 
gerontology staggered holidays 
global strategy swing music 
half-life thermoplastic 
hard currency tracer element 
heavy water transuranium element 
jet propulsion turbo-jet 
magnetron ultrasonic 
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The BOC 
reduces your handicap 


The 38-ton cast-iron driving pulley of an old 
fashioned steam engine was due to be scrapped. The 
pulley measured 16 ft. across and the hole through 
which it had to go to the scrap heap was less than 5 ft. 
wide. A tricky problem—solved by a B.O.C. process. 
Oxygen cutting did in four days, a job which had been 
estimated at six weeks by other methods, Through- 
out industry today processes such as this are in every- 
day use—playing a vital part in Britain’s recovery. 


—_— 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO LTD 


London and Branches 








THE SCOTS BOOK 


by Ronald (Macdonald Douglas 


illustrated in colour and in line 


12s. 6d. net 


‘ This is not a book for the critical, nor is it a book 
for students and scholars ; it is a book for the general 
reader, for the ordinary man and woman, and, in 
particular, for the ordinary Scot—if there is such a 
thing as an ordinary Scot. It is more thoroughly 
Scottish than it may appear to be on the surface: it 
is as Scottish as any book can be that is written, per 
force, in a language not Scottish.’ 





CONTENTS: 
Scots Law Rhymes 
Names Proverbs and Toasts Some Hae Meat 
Clans Meat and Drink The Heart of Bruce 
Clan Badges Folklore The Curse of Scotland 
Place Names Fairies and Mermaids Poems 
Weather Second Sight 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 11 Thistle Street, Edinburgh 2. 
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RESTORE ENERGY 
( Will this help you? — and DEFEAT AGE 


A caleulat with the famous 





sins Bes “VITABRACE” 
Ay King . ‘Tile poosiaten 

pllencion, Gosia, pesperees sas , THE PERFECT SUPPORT FOR EVERY MAN. 
Physical daten. a siender + line and i 

success in social and business life. 

The famous * Ak, apes pte immeasur- 


im desiga and quality—restores a 
waist-line and gives cmastasty uplift 
ed abdominal muscles, 





Made from fine elastic fabric, with no buckles or 
hooks, it is comfortable to wear and quite incon- 
spicueus. Drooping or strained muscles are 
oun a chence to oe and—more impor 


Me h vitality 
which VITABRACE” ensures ban a tonic 
eflect upon the wearer. 


Au sizes, 6? 13/6 pom free. 2 for 25/9 


— uality 38/3, up to 434m. hips; 44-49-in 
= ade Extra ee hand-knitted 


NEWINGTON HOUSE | =22=23="~ 
. EDINBURGH = | 2==3s===> 


The Manor House, Newnham, Glos. 


“APPEALS FOR LEGACIES | row ttnn nt Ck ses, London W.1 


and 546 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow 
: 
g 











ON BEHALF OF SCOTTISH WAR-BLINDED 


FERGUSON’S TURNING AND 
who are cared-for and trained for suitable 
and congenial occupations by the Scottish RENOVATING SERVICE 


A boon to mea who value their appearance 
National Institution for the War - Blinded. When your suit or coat requires irs or alterations, see 
F. that you have ame _—_ oe ‘4 pers tailors. a. 
Treasurer's Office:— erguson’s are practical tailors. Try them with your next j 
Ladies’ and Gents’ High Class Tailori Patterns on request. 
NEWINGTON HOUSE Customers’ own maoerial mete we in our ‘oan wouahan. 
stimates an: vice free. 
BLACKET AVENUE, EDINBURGH D. A. FERGUSON, LTD. 90/94 EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH 
Telephone : 75455. Established 1897. 


WAKE UP YOUR Are You Deaf? 


You can be relieved at very little cost by using 


LIVER BILE WILSON'S COMMONSENSE EARDRUMS 


pan me devices, and assists where other methods and medica! ski]! bave 
_ without ee peat be jump out of bed im the Sots lave os cining cstatienantn und togeioe bchocaclobanerien 
j morn and vigour Write for FREE 
The liver should pour out two pints of Hiquid b bile into tonpua te WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 1 
1 bowels daily. If this bile is n isnot t Rowing free fe Sas your (Dept. 1H 6 SES GUE ' 
e. 


7. in the 
loats up your You get constipated. your 
"whole system is poisoned and you feel sour, sunk, and BLADDER WEAKNESS 
’ . Laxatives help a little, but a mere bowel wpyemens * 
Bfceen ive “pills te t these tw pints of wns flowing 
; e ver ese ° e 
Sealy and salen ow eel “* un end >. , eo ABSORBENT BAGS 
et amazing in making bile flow freely. ‘ASK. was for Male day pattern, 38/6 


arters Little Liver Pills. Stubbornly ; 
else. 1/7 and 3/10. Also new 944. size. New Model Female day pattern, 50/- 














“DUPLEX” BAGS 
Male, day and night, 70/- 


HOW TO CURE PILES Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and body. 


Invisible under clothing and easily emptied. Now worn 
THIS FORMULA GIVES PROMPT RELIEF world wide. Special patterns for motorists and aviators. 


What would you give to be really rid of those torturing : : 
—- ? To find protrusions growing less and less until they Diagrams, etc., on request from: 

nally disappear, never to torment you again? Our formula 
vo this relief within the reach of every —y + The H I L L i a R D 

odern Pile Cure positively heals, even when the piles . 
are so swollen and bleed so alarmingly that an — 123 DOUGLAS STREET : GLASGOW, C.2 
seems inevitable. Surgical methods are both 
and unwise. If your life is being made miserable by this 
distressing complaint, be persuaded to try the Modern Pile Mauric "e Walsh reprints : 
Cure. The first a a 3 will stop = and irritation 
almost instantly. e alarming loss of blood is arrested, The Key above the Door 6s. net. 
swelling and ~~ a gradually die down, and the piles 
are soothed and healed im a way that seems miraculous, The Spanish Lad 6s. net. 

If you have never tried this wonderful remedy, do so Z y 
without 4 The Hill is Mine 6s. net. 

Semele Lisoratage sent on receipt of 1/- to Magic Foot 
Draft ngdon 


——- Street, | w. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 Soho Square, London, W. 1. 
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RATTRAY’S 
OLD GOWRIE) 
TOBACCO 


LD GOWRIE is an old- 

fashioned pressed Vir- 
ginian tobacco selected with 
meticulous care and still pre- 
pared by hand by craftsmen 
who abhor haste and detest 
adulteration. It is admirably 
suited for those who accept 
their tobacco as one of the 
substantial pleasures in life. 


Such gratifying testimonials 
as these, created by a genuine 
appreciation of Old Gowrie, 
makes them doubly welcome 
to us. 


From Surbiton— 

“I should very much like to 
bring up my son, now serving in 
India, to appreciate-good tobacco 
and wonder if you will be good 
enough to send him, for me, 1 lb. of 
Old Gowrie. It has been my 
pleasure to smoke Old Gowrie for 
the best part of ten years or more 
and the habit will do very well to be 
continued.”’ 


From Market Harborough— 
‘I like Old Gowrie more than I 
can say.’ 


To be obtained ONLY from : 
CHARLES RATTRAY 


Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price—76/- per Ib., Post Paid. 
Send 19/- for sample quarter-lIb. tin, Post Free. 





“Glad you like 


this sherry — 


it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some South African 
wine the other day... . 

I know. A good wine, but not of this quality. 
Precisely, but why the difference ? 

Well, this is a truly representative South African 
wine. You see, though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’ s finest wine countries, 
it couldn’t compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got a duty pre- 
ference twenty years ago. That bucked up the 
South African industry. 

But why haven’t we tasted such wines before ? 
Because really fine wines are achieved by 
Selectivity, experiment and slow maturing. 
South Africa‘has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent has in 
generations. 

Only certain wines, then ? 

So far. All are good, but not all are fine. The 
improvement ts naturally progressive. 

Were South African wines ‘well-known here 
before the preference twenty years ago ? 
Now you’re delving into history. They used to 
be.very popular. But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into the wilderness. 
Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has encouraged 
the South African wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government is not likely to 
lead such an important Empire Industry up the 
garden again. It wouldn’t make sense. 

So we can look forward to several kinds of 
really fine wines from South Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, too.”’ 


SOUTH AFRIGAN WINE 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 

















SCOTLAND’S OLDEST BANK 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


OVER 250 YEARS OF BANKING SERVICE 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED {110 MILLIONS 


Governor: The Right Hon. Lord Elphinstone, K.T. 
Deputy Governor: James Gourlay, B.Sc. 
J. B. Crawford, Treasurer. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OVER 200 BRANCHES 
LONDON OFFICES 


City Office: 30, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
Piccadilly Circus Branch: 16-18, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


THE +MOUND 
EDINBURGH 





Vichy-Célestins Spa Water 
is the pleasant table drink 
#& which is universally admit- 
y 4 ted to possess those high pee of good things left i 
4 therapeutic qualities _ wee ane. Recionging decal 
which are particularly : : : 
“a the years, rich im nourishment, energy 
aluable for sufferers sos . : 
tie ee ik ond sustaining, and grand tasting . . . like 
4 similar ailments, due the original 
to over-acidity. Con- 
—— THIN WINE 
mee” ON 
Wa 
CELE? 


(Wg 
VS BISCUITS 


The Aristocrat of all Biscuits from Glasgow's Sunshine 


VICHY: CELESTINS nots ei mares 
WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD 


Bottled as it flows from the Spring 


See that the label bears the name of the Sole Agents : 
INGRAM & ROYLE LTD., 12 THAYER STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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Did I Say Faith? 





GEORGE 


W HEN old Doc Evanston’s ear caught the 

distant bell-clang of the incoming local 
he raised his eyes from old Joey Dunn’s mis- 
shapen foot, that looked so much more like 
a hunk of hickory-root than a human limb, and 
not impatiently, not unkindly, but with some 
show of unaccustomed urgency, said, in his 
dismissing voice: * O.K., Joey.’ 

* Just keep her moving,’ he added, hoisting 
himself out of his swivel-chair and reaching for 
the old frockcoat which was his invariable 
habit. He was an old man, rotund and stocky, 
and the tightly-buttoned, old-fashioned frock- 
coat into which he now shrugged himself 
might easily have appeared ridiculous in the 
eyes of a city practitioner of a later generation. 
But that danger to dignity would have been 
snuffed out by the first glance at the fine head, 
the apple-cheeked face set off by a mop of 
white, living hair, memorable blue eyes, and 
firm mouth. For old Doc Evanston his frock- 
coat was what vestments are to the priest— 
the outward and visible symbol of the inner 
and invisible power. He held staunchly by 
such things, thinking at that moment: Maybe 
this whipper-snapper will take me for an 
ignorant old fool. 

He was at the door when the voice of Joey 
Dunn halted him. He turned to see the old 
man fumbling with his sock and directing 
towards him a reproachful eye. ‘I did 
reckon, Doc, you ’d be giving me a bottle of 
sumphin,’ Joey grumbled, ‘ arter a three-mile 
walk on that darnation foot.’ Like a gnarled 
and dwarfed old oak-tree, he was, so old as 
to be ageless. 

Doc Evanston came back. ‘Sure thing,’ 
he smiled. ‘ Guess I forgot.’ From a long 
row of identical medicine-bottles, that stood 
like soldiers in line on a long shelf, he took 
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one at random—a soldier from a regiment of 
bottles. ‘ This will help some,’ he promised. 
‘Did I say some? It'll shoot the pain outer 
that bunion like a shot of blasting-powder.’ 
He wagged an impressive forefinger. ‘ But 
mind,’ he admonished, ‘that medicine will 
work only if you take it accordin’ to direc- 
tions. That’s important. Did I say im- 
portant? It’s everything.’ 

Joey Dunn took the bottle in a loving and 
reverent hand. ‘I guessed you’d come 
through with summit,’ he grinned, with the 
transparent cunning of the senile. ‘ I knowed 
as much. Yes, sir.’ 

The engine-bell of the incoming local was 
by now a strident clang. ‘I don’t want to be 
late,” Doc Evanston told himself, ‘ create a 
bad impression.” Jamming on his wide- 
brimmed hat, he made for the door. 


N any other day of the year, in any year 

of all the forty-eight Doc Evanston had 
practised in Maple Clearing, the arrival of the 
local would have meant little or nothing to 
him. But to-day was different, for the long 
train, slowly coming to a resentful, hissing 
standstill at the little depot, was bringing to 
the little community beside the brooding 
forest, that had been his kingdom for so long, 
one who was soon to reign in his stead. 
Completely self-assured in his own realm, old 
Doc Evanston was now conscious of being 
just a trifle ill at ease as he hurried towards the 
depot, where he could now see the white 
plume of steam from the throbbing loco- 
motive, for he who came to assume the crown 
came from a far and unknown kingdom, a 
realm in which such newfangled notions as 
deep-ray therapy and psychoanalysis were the 
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up-to-the-minute processes of the healer’s art. 
» In a word, old Doc Evanston was out-of- 
date, ignorant, and quite hopelessly bigoted, 
hating, as all men so placed do, that which he 
could neither understand nor assimilate. Even 
so, the old man knew a good many things 
worth knowing, things not to be found in the 
books. Sometimes, sitting in his square, bare 
office over Murphy’s Store, a hard day’s work 
behind him, Doc Evanston would struggle 
with the contents of the current medical 
journals. But they conveyed little or nothing 
to his mind, serving only to provoke in him 
that mood of frustration of the schoolboy 
faced by the insoluble sum. He could make 
little or nothing of the lot, little or nothing. 

Doc Evanston had graduated from Laval 
in 1898, cum laude, after a course that would 
be thought but child’s play by to-day’s 
standards of medical science. Yet, it had 
seemed a grand achievement for the poor 
farmer’s son. His diploma was large, over- 
ornate, and set off with grand-looking seals, 
and it hung, flyblown and discoloured, behind 
the couch where no patient under examination 
thereon could fail to see it. Visiting medicos, 
the old man sensed, were not unduly impressed 
by it: and that had made him a trifle sensitive. 
* These fellers from McGill,’ he would snort, 
* they know it all.’ 

Now he was asking himself what sort of 
fellow this would be who came hot from that 
great medical centre. His testimonials were 
first-class, and so, too, the vouching to his 
personal character—the highest. Still, was it 
fair to let this youngster, without experience, 
loose on old friends? On folk like Joey Dunn; 
or, for that matter, on folks like Freda Olson, 
just so that he himself might slip away to the 
Coast and the easy life of Victoria? 

Few passengers ever alighted at Maple 
Clearing, and if the local stopped, as it did by 
schedule, it was mainly to service local 
growers, to drop off empty crates, or take 
aboard those same crates, full of soft fruits or 
new-laid eggs, consigned to the Chinese 
middlemen in Vancouver. 

Doc Evanston saw a single passenger climb 
down and look expectantly about him. No 
one else was visible on the wooden depot- 
platform save Olson, long and lean, heaving 
down from the baggage-van a large unfamiliar- 
looking crate. Doc Evanston s: w a tall young 
man, wearing high-power lenses that magnified 
a pair of cool grey eyes, whose lantern-jaw and 
mouth might have presaged temper, obstinacy, 
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or mere firmness of character. Dubiously, he 
considered: This might be an insurance sales- 
man. But his voice lacked nothing in warmth 
and friendliness as he smiled, extended a hand, 
and enquired: ‘ Doctor Hardy?’ 

* That ’s right.’ An unexpectedly pleasant 
smile, and then: ‘And you, of course, are 
Doctor Evanston?’ 

* Yes, sir, that ’s the name,’ Doc Evanston 
beamed. Then he grabbed up a large case, 
and adding, ‘It’s only a short way to my 
office, so I thought we'd walk,’ set off. 
* Afterwards we ll drive out to my place, and 
Sally—that ’s my sister—will take care of you.’ 
Outside the depot Olson was dumping the 
heavy crate on to his wheelbarrow. He 
seemed to be in a great hurry to be away, and 
there was on his habitually wooden-looking 
face a guilty look that matched. 

Doc Evanston indicated the Swede. ‘ That’s 
one of ’em,’ he remarked. ‘ Nils Olson. 
Cured him of dyspepsia a year or so ago. 
And what does he do? Comes into my office 
last week and says, “*‘ My Freda don’t look so 
good.”’ I goover her. ‘* You ought to have 
called me months ago,” I told him. Very 
peaked I found her, very peaked.” They were 
now nearing Murphy’s Store, over which Doc 
Evanston’s office was situated, and his large 
shingle was visible. ‘ An interesting case,’ he 
went on, ‘ Freda Olson’s. Like to have your 
opinion, Doctor.’ 

* Very glad to do anything I can,’ Dr Hardy 
replied. ‘Only too happy,’ he added in his 
newly-cultivated professional manner. 


R HARDY stood with his back to the 
window that framed the forest and the 
distant snow-clad cone of Mount Baker. ‘ Now 
that I ’m here,’ he said, ‘ I may as well see the 
surgery.” 

* The surgery? ’ the old doctor echoed. ‘* But 
this is the surgery.’ 

The younger man looked irritated rather 
than embarrassed. He had no desire to offend 
a man so much his senior, a man who would 
be initiating him into his first practice during 
the ensuing six months, yet he somehow felt 
professionally affronted. Surgery! He sur- 
veyed the office in ill-concealed disdain. He 
saw common matchboarding walls that had 
split and shrunk through successive seasons, 
and on one of which hung crookedly a print 
of Rembrandt's painting, ‘The Anatomical 
Lesson.’ He smiled an inward and superior 





smile at the print. For had he not thrown 
out one like it in his second year? As fresh- 
men in other faculties went in for pennants, 
so medical freshmen went in for ‘ The Ana- 
tomical Lesson.’ 

The young doctor’s eyes swivelled round to 
the large dusty desk. Upon it, he noted, the 
two most conspicuous objects were a row of 
seed potatoes and a very old stethoscope. In 
one corner of the office stood an old-fashioned 
tinware stand for water-jug and basin, while 
a small side-table of deal displayed a number 
of dusty canisters, unprotected bandages, a 
syringe, grey with dust, and perhaps half-a- 
dozen antiquated surgical instruments. On 
the bare floor beside these last was a small 
stack of wood in short lengths, against which 
rested a bucksaw and small hatchet. Dr 
Evanston observed that the wood had aroused 
the curiosity of the newcomer. ‘For frac- 
tures,’ he explained briefly. *‘ We get quite a 
few—from the logging-camps, you know. 
I fancy I can make a splint quicker than most, 
and as good as any—it ’s a matter of skilful 
whittling.’ 

Dr Hardy nodded. ‘I am sure you can,’ 
he remarked, ‘I am sure you can.’ The voice 
was dry, non-committal, and the silence that 
fell was, for the old man, a reservoir in which 


mortification, resentment, and a smouldering 
anger churned about, pungent and stinging as 


ammonia in cold water. There is nothing 
quite so offensive as the manner of the man 
who buys. And this young man was the 
prospective purchaser of a practice advertised 
as a ‘ first-class, old-established rural practice 
netting ten thousand dollars per annum.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ Dr Hardy suggested evenly, 
taking the ancient wheelback chair customarily 
used by patients, ‘ perhaps we might run over 
the case-histories of some of the important 
patients, Doctor?’ He paused, then continued 
more brightly: ‘I take it, Doctor, you would 
wish that I should get down to work right 
away?’ The manner was unexceptional, 
correct in every way, even vaguely deferential, 
you might say. But, well, lacking in warmth, 
somewhat lacking in that. 

Old Doc Evanston bit the end of a cigar, 
struck fire from the seat of his pants, and 
sucked in luxuriously. It didn’t make things 
easier when a man didn’t smoke. Some 
didn’t take a drink, either. It was then you 
began to get suspicious. "Twasn’t natural. 
* Might as well,” he agreed laconically. Then, 
removing his cigar, he proceeded in a more 
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friendly voice: * Did I say might as well? It 
is essential! Glad you asked. Glad.’ 


PENING the top drawer, Doc Evanston 
rummaged about within. He then pond- 
ered a moment, after which he shut the drawer 
with a determined air. He had no records. 
Why pretend? And what did this fellow mean 
by records, anyway? Charts and zig-zag 
things? Temperatures? As if you couldn’t 
tell a fever from a patient’s eyes and lips, or 
diphtheria by the stink! And all the spots and 
rashes, you knew them as you knew the flowers 
and vegetables in the garden one from another. 
Diagnosis was using your eyes and your ears, 
and your nose, too. ‘I guess I can give you 
the dope outer my head,’ he grinned cheerfully. 
* As you say, Doctor.” Dr Hardy inclined 
his head and adopted an expectant attitude. 

Old Doc Evanston leaned back until his 
swivel-chair registered a loud protest. For 
a piece he sucked on his cigar, thumbs in 
armholes. Then he began oracularly: ‘ This 
is an over-all healthy community. The babies 
come along reg’lar, and come the right way 
round. The old folks pass on in due season, 
though a mite of them ignore Holy Writ and 
exceed the quota. Joey Dunn, f’instance. 
Bad bunion, but otherwise spry, and over 
ninety. Great thing is to have working rules 
of wide applicability, and to apply ’em. Take 
babies. Ha! Men write books on rearin’ ’em. 
Books! All bunk. The rule—did I say rule? 
—the golden rule is—breast feed. Brings ’em 
on like weeds, sir, like weeds. Then take the 
run 0’ patients that come for consultation. 
Feel peaky, see spots, have palpitations, lack 
appetite. To all such I give a pep-talk and a 
bottle of my tonic.” He jerked a finger to- 
wards the long row of medicine-bottles on the 
shelf. ‘ Yes, sir. That leaves everything set 
for the other doc—Dame Nature.’ 

Old Doc Evanston paused, but getting no 
encouragement from the expression of the 
silent recipient of these professional con- 
fidences, but only a watchful and critical 
neutrality, he took another line. ‘Then we 
get accidents,’ he resumed, ‘ mainly among the 
lumberjacks and sawmill hands; and then, 
again, there are some who fall in the river 
without learning to swim first. But in the 
main it’s old age and the drink that carries 
them off, or, as you might say, natural causes.’ 

As this further item of information evoked 
no spoken reaction, the old doctor continued. 
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‘There ’s one case I got just now that’s 
worriting me some.’ He looked narrowly at 
this representative of a medical generation 
unknown to him. He felt in some way that 
he was being judged—judged and, maybe, 
condemned. And he experienced a sudden 
sense of mortification. 

* Tell me about her,’ said the younger man. 
Was it imagination that there was just a hint 
of kindliness now in that precise level voice? 

‘I will,” Doc Evanston replied, encouraged. 
‘It’s Mrs Olson—Freda—who ’s worriting 
me.’ After which introduction, the old doctor 
outlined the medical history of Freda Olson, 
and told the sad story of her decline. ‘ Only 
now,’ he wound up, ‘ do they call me in, now 
when she is real peaked.’ 

It was at this point that it was agreed that 
on the morrow the route of the Doctor’s 
buggy should include a visit to the Olson place 
for a joint consultation upon her case. 


WHEN Freda Olson got through with her 
work, she would take from the shelf 
the topmost newspaper that lay neatly folded 
there and sit herself down by the cookstove 
to read. It was but three steps from shelf to 
cookstove, but it was a journey that carried 
Freda from Canada to Norrland, which is in 
northern Sweden. She had come to America 
from Sweden, not the Sweden of sparkling 
Stockholm or lush Skane in the south, but 
from a cold and silent northern home she 
had come with her long, lean, silent man. 
That was ten years ago. Still, only the 
physical frame of her, for, if she had suffered 
her person to be transported in space from one 
continent to another, her spirit had declined 
the journey and remained rooted in its 
northern native soil. 

For ten years she had shared the two- 
roomed shack on the half-acre clearing made 
by Olson on his hundred-acre holding. And 
for ten years she had lived for the weekly 
coming of the Svenska Dagbladet. In this way 
Freda eased the ache of the exile, that ache of 
all who toil amid the alien corn. She read 
every word of her old-country newspaper, not 
once, but over and over again, until those days 
when the mailbag dropped off by the local 
brought again the home mail and the longed- 
for Dagbladet. 

One day, after she had given Nils his supper, 
Freda carried out a long-resolved plan. She 
waited until he had eaten his fill. Then she 
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took the Dagbladet from the shelf, folded it 
back, and laid it before her man in the pool of 
light shed by the table-lamp, saying in her 
slow, sad voice: * Lookit, Nils, what it says 
there.’ And she pointed with her red finger. 

Olson took the newspaper in his tremendous 
paws. His mind was slow, moving with a sort 
of sluggish majesty, fumbling for ideas, and 
for words with which to clothe them. He read 
slowly, digesting the item. Aloud, in his flat 
voice, he read: ‘ “I had pains in the stomach 
day and night for more than a year. Nothing 
the doctors prescribed gave me any relief.’’’ 
Olson paused, looked up at his wife in mild 
surprise. ‘It might be it was you, Freda,’ he 
announced, as one who makes a startling 
discovery. 

* Ja,’ she agreed, nodding vigorously. ‘ Now 
read some more,’ and her voice shook with 
excitement, for her plan was coming to 
fruition more easily than she had dared to 
hope. 

*“Den a friend tole me about ‘ Schmer- 
zentodt’”’’ he spelt out slowly, ‘“‘and I 
was determined to give it a trial. The result 
miraculous. After a week I woke up in de 
morning and my pain was all gone.” ’ Olson 
looked up from the sheet. ‘ Dat would sure 
be fine, Freda,’ he said, ‘ if you could wake up 
feelin’ dat way.’ 

* Jas, Jas,’ she nodded excitedly. ‘It states 
the name and the address—see, eighteen 
Vasagatan, Abo. Why, I know dat street, 
Nils. It’s true enough, dat’s sure,.or how 
could they print it?’ 

As though a particularly clever idea had 
occurred to him, Olson cried : ‘ Den we send 
to Stockholm for a bottle? ’ 

“One bottle? Would dat be enough?’ 
Freda asked dubiously. 

* Den—two bottles! Dat would cost twenty 
bucks,’ and Olson emitted a whistling sound. 
* Twenty bucks!’ It was a small fortune to a 
man who put in a ten-hour day for two dollars. 

* Den, joost ven I begin to feel fine,’ Freda 
objected, ‘ like it states there, the medicine’s 
all done, so I ain’t got no more.’ 


T was at this moment that Olson had his in- 
spiration. ‘Freda,’ he exclaimed, ‘ wot we 
do is send for a whole case, like it was whisky 
or schnapps!’ And he took pencil and paper 
and began calculating the cost. He then got 
up stiffly and, taking the beer-stein from the 
shelf beside the cookstove, tipped out its con- 





tents—a crumpled green roll and a single coin. 
‘Fifteen dollars and two bits, we got,’ he 
announced. ‘ By three, maybe four, months 
we got it enough to send for dis dope.’ He 
sat, chin cupped in one enormous hand, 
plunged in thought. 

Olson had bought his hundred acres at the 
cruel price of a hundred dollars an acre, one- 
fifth down, balance over five years. Now, ten 
years later, the place was mortgaged for six 
hundred dollars at seven per cent. He was 
dull and rather stupid, but in all his dealings 
scrupulous as a New England Quaker, rigid 
as a Calvinist. Moreover, he was the hardest 
worker in Maple Clearing. Everybody 
admitted it. And it was true, for the great 
Swede had staying-power beyond any other 
man in the place. 

For more than three years Olson had been 
scheming to raise the money to buy a sectional 
colony-house for his hens, but always some- 
thing cropped up to divert his slender savings 
to some purpose with a clearly prior claim. 
The project for the purchase of the miracle 
cure meant yet another disappointment, 
another postponement. Nevertheless, Olson 
accepted it gladly, for it was not good to see 
a grand girl like Freda fade—Freda who was 
once so attractive, with her great curves and 


bright sparkling eyes. Where were they now, 


those fine bosoms? Yes, sure thing, they 
would try this medicine. 

In the end, it was six months before there 
was enough money scraped together for the 
dispatch of the international money-order to 
Stockholm. A hundred dollars! A fortune. 
A colony-house and an incubator, that ’s what 
it was. Nils sighed as the sealed letter dropped 
into the box. 

There followed the long wait for the arrival 
of the goods. And it was this event that had 
coincided with the arrival of Dr Hardy at 
Maple Clearing, for the unusual crate, 
addressed to Olson and noticed because of its 
odd shape by old Doc Evanston, had been 
none other than the consignment of ‘ Schmer- 
zentodt ’ from Stockholm. 


HE next morning the two doctors drove 

together as arranged to the Olson place. 
Freda submitted to their examination pas- 
sively, and answered their questions frankly in 
her slow melancholy voice. It was, she 
noticed, the younger man who was most 
curious, who took the longest time over the 
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business. When they had done, she gave 
them morning coffee, and the little biscuit- 
cakes she had learned to bake in the old 
country, and bade them ‘ good-day.’ 

The doctors discussed Freda’s case as they 
drove home in the buggy behind the old mare. 
‘I’ve seen cases like this before,’ old Doc 
Evanston began. ‘ Freda’s what I call peaked. 
Nothing organic, just peaked. What she needs 
is a good pep-talk and a long course of my 
tonic.’ 

‘With respect,’ Dr Hardy objected, ‘ with 
respect, that is r.ot my view of the case at all. 
My diagnosis includes a good part of the 
syndrome of hypothyroid, and linked with it 
a probable emotional factor. I would say 
that thyroid-extract pills are clearly indicated. 
As to the emotional factor, that may take 
time to elucidate.’ 

He finished, and old Doc Evanston glanced 
from the corner of his eye at this new colleague 
of his, flicked the whip over the old mare’s 
flanks, and burst out derisively: ‘ Syndrome? 
What ’s that for a word? Poppycock! I'll 
give her my tonic.” 

Came the cool clear voice of the younger 
man, like a defiance. ‘ And I shall prescribe 
my pills... And they drove on in silence, 
feeling by no means very friendly towards one 
another. 

In the end, though not without considerable 
heated argument, a modus operandi was 
arrived at between the two doctors for the 
probationary six months. Whenever their 
diagnoses did not agree, then both would 
prescribe, and, as old Doc Evanston put it: 
* Let the best dope win.” 


HREE months brought about a dramatic 
change in Freda Olson. She was im- 
proving in a most remarkable way. Her 
figure, formerly the object of her husband’s 
admiration, was once more filling out into 
those graceful curves that had first attracted 
him to her. And both doctors were delighted, 
each attributing the cure to his own treatment. 
*You can’t beat the old remedies,’ old 
Doc Evanston cried delightedly. ‘ Improve 
the digestion, and at once the whole economy 
peps itself up. Freda, I reckon, must have 
brought up enough wind to raise an army 
balloon. And she’s all the better of it. Did 
I say better? It’s made a new woman of her, 
a new woman.’ 
Dr Hardy bore this speech with such 
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patience as he could muster. Knowing per- 
fectly well, as he did, what was wrong with 
Freda, and the proper treatment for the 
achievement of a cure, it was a little irksome 
to listen to the voice of ignorance, to the 
accents of vainglory. ‘ Let the old fellow,’ he 
comforted himself, ‘ think it is his nostrum of 
coloured bicarbonate of soda, or whatever it 
may be, that has done the trick; for me, it’s 
enough to know that it’s my thryoid-extract 
pills that have restored the defective physio- 
logical economy and so brought back abundant 
health.’ 

Each time the doctor’s buggy appeared in 
the clearing, Freda would show herself at the 
door of the shack, wave a greeting, flash her 
slow sweet smile, insist on morning coffee for 
both. As the weeks passed, however, the 
questions addressed to her by both doctors 
tended to be directed more from desire to 
prove the efficacy of the rival therapies than 
from concern for the patient, as patient. 

To all these interrogations Freda made 
answer smilingly. Yes, she took the tonic, 
sure enough, two, t’ree times a day. And, 
yes, she kept off acid eats. And, again—and 
this for the old doctor most important of all— 
she was sure it was the tonic that had made 
her well. But when young Dr Hardy followed, 
she met his direct and forceful questionings 
with an equal frankness very pleasing to him. 
And, yes, she assured him, she never missed 
taking his pills, and sure, it must be these that 
were making her feel so fine these days. 

Accordingly, after each visit the two doctors 
would drive off together well-pleased and 
smiling, though not at one another—pleased 
and smiling because a sick woman had been 
restored to health, pleased and smiling be- 
cause he of the greater skill had been vindi- 
cated. That Dr Hardy’s pills possessed any 
curative virtue whatsoever never so much as 
entered old Doc Evanston’s head; that the 
old man’s diagnosis was correct or his tonic 
of the slightest value was a concept equally 
foreign to the mind of the young McGill 
honours-graduate. And, since we tend to be 
kind to those whom we regard as less clever, 
able, or good-looking than ourselves, the two 
men, for the first weeks at arm’s length, were 
being drawn quite close to one another, each 
pitying the other his limitations. 

Dr Hardy was always ready to concede that 
in all British Columbia he had seen no apples 
to equal the Gravensteins in the old doctor’s 
orchard. To which Doc Evanston responded 
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by declaring to a largish group collected 
around the stove in Murphy’s Store that he 
had never seen a young doc with more skill at 
lancing a boil or handier with the catgut on a 
jagged wound. 


O the two doctors completed the pro- 
bationary six months agreed upon, and 
the day arrived for the last joint-visit to the 
Olson place. As they set out, all Maple 
Clearing was ablow with pink and white 
blossom, for it was Spring again, and, as the 
old buggy took the rutted trail that snaked its 
way into the forest, the old man felt rising 
within him in intolerable intensity that love 
which had anchored him for a working life- 
time to that small but pleasant corner of the 
world. And now he was about to go, to 
leave it all, and all the old familiar faces: and 
he felt a soft sadness fall, thinking how the 
loveliest and the best of life must pass away. 

Freda was outside this morning, pegging 
the wash to the long, breeze-stirred line. Old 
Doc Evanston marked the fine, restored bust 
of the lusty peasant-woman, thinking: Now, 
with her arm upraised and astretch, how 
lovely the creature has become! She greeted 
the doctors warmly, invited them in, insisted 
on the morning coffee, standing now with 
arms akimbo beside her hot little wood-stove, 
smiling her long, slow, enigmatic smile. Doc 
Evanston told her that this would be his last 
visit, and he proceeded to admonish her to 
continue his treatment. ‘ You see, my gal,’ 
he boomed, ‘ how my tonic has improved you. 
Did I say improved? Cured—that’s the 
word,’ he amended. And he directed a steely 
professional eye upon his young colleague. 
It was a final defiance of the young man, of 
all modernity, of all fancy therapies. He was 
suddenly conscious of a sense of resentment, 
seeing in this quiet, self-possessed young 
fellow, who was so soon to inherit his kingdom, 
only a usurper—and a usurper who laid claim 
to cures not effected by himself. 

Young Dr Hardy met both challenge and 
gaze with equanimity. When you know you 
are right there is no need to be getting either 
angry or excited. Everyone knew that 
thyroid-extract pills were indicated for hypo- 
thyroid conditions. He shrugged mentally, 
and registered a mechanical smile. 

Freda thanked the old man warmly: ‘ It’s 
wot you gave me, Doc, that ’s made me well,’ 
she said. So they left an enigmatically- 





smiling and blooming Freda, and returned to 
the buggy and the tethered mare. 

Henceforth, old Doc Evanston was think- 
ing: She and all my other patients will be at 
the mercy of this fellow and his newfangled 
medicine—and the thought saddened him. 


Hew often in life is the continuity of events, 

their course, deflected by the trivial and 
irrelevant, even by the absurd? So it was now. 

Noticing that the brake-shoe of his buggy 
had worked itself loose, Doc Evanston said: 
*Get up, Doctor, while I fetch something 
from the woodshed to knock this darn thing 
back.’ He returned presently, carrying a 
hammer in his hand, and it was clear to Dr 
Hardy that something had happened in those 
few moments. But what? The usual jovial 
expression had been completely wiped from 
the old man’s face, which now displayed a 
complex of emotions in which shock, per- 
plexity, mortification, and rage might have 
been recognised. He banged the brake-shoe 
into place and, throwing the hammer on the 
ground, climbed up and grabbed the lines. 

They drove in silence through the timber, 
passed clearings, simple, hard-won little homes. 
The evocative smells of Spring assailed the old 
man’s nostrils—the perfume of the forest, the 
acrid aroma of burning wood, bitter-sweet, 
the intangible scents of the living soil. He 
yearned towards it all, knowing that he was 
about to leave it all for ever. 

Then glancing sideways at the silent man 
beside him, he spoke for the first time. ‘ You 
reckon those darned pills of yours cured Freda 
Olson, don’t you?’ he asked unpleasantly, 
with as near a sneer as came natural to him. 
* Well, you ’re wrong—’bout as wrong as you 
could darned well be, and I’m telling you.” 

Stung by this unexpected attack, Dr Hardy 
flushed, and turned his head in sudden anger. 
‘And I suppose you think your hog-swill, 
your hokey-pokey, did it, eh?’ and he fairly 
glared at the old man. 

* And there you ’re wrong again. My stuff 
did no good,’ admitted the old man discon- 
certingly, * but then, neither did your pills, my 
boy. And how do I know, you ask. Well, 
I'll tell you.. I came on the whole darnation 
lot, unused, behind a cord of wood in Olson’s 
shed. Freda’s cured, my boy, but we ain’t 
cured her. No, sir.’ 

They drove on for a bit in a silence shattered 
by humiliation. Then the old man spoke 
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again, only now quietly and without anger. 
* 1 found something else in that woodshed,’ he 
revealed. ‘Yep, I found a score or more 
empty bottles. They bore a label with the 
name “ Schmerzentodt,” and a lot of Swedish 
stuff I couldn’t understand. That’s what 
Freda has been taking. That ’s what ’s done 
the cure.’ 

Dr Hardy whistled between his teeth, but 
he said nothing for quite a while. Then, 
thoughtfully, he spoke: ‘ When I was in my 
fifth year I remember reading a number of 
case-histories where mental states had been 
shown to be responsible for physical symp- 
toms; and, contrariwise, there were accounts 
of how mental states can make such physical 
symptoms disappear.’ 

Old Doc Evanston grunted his contempt, 
but after a bit he turned, struck by a new idea. 
*D’you mean,” he asked, ‘ that it was faith 
that cured Freda?’ 

* Yes, I mean that—that it ’s possible.’ 

* But why, in heck, hadn’t she faith in my 
tonic? ’ he demanded indignantly. 

Dr Hardy smiled. ‘ That one’s easy,’ he 
replied. ‘Can’t you see? You never charged 
the Olsons a bean, did you?’ He shrugged. 
* Well, human nature ’s that way. What came 
free could not be much good—that ’s how 
they would see it. But what cost a mighty lot, 
what involved them in real sacrifices, why, 
that would be something.’ 

Old Doc Evanston nodded his head. ‘I 
think I begin to see,’ he remarked, adding, 
* Did I say begin? I reckon I see it all as clear 
as noon.’ 


ACK in his office, old Doc Evanston 
slumped into his chair, fiddled for a bit 
with the stethoscope through which in all his 
professional life he had actually been able to 
hear nothing but the little noises made by the 
hairs in his ears, and then said slowly, the 
words costing him something: ‘ Maybe I 
don’t know as much as I reckoned I did.’ 

Dr Hardy grinned—yes, he actually grinned. 
‘I’m feeling a bit that way myself,’ he 
admitted. 

* Well, where do we go from here?’ 

* Maybe I should quit, go back to McGill, 
get me another medical course.’ 

* Maybe I should stay and start learning all 
over again?’ 

‘Maybe we should both stay and learn 
together.” 
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Was it possible? Did this mean a reprieve? 
All that Maple Clearing and its people meant 
to him surged up as one all-embracing gust of 
affection, and he thought: What is retire- 
ment to me? ‘But would it work?’ he 
asked. 

‘Would it work?’ repeated Dr Hardy, 
whose relief at the trend of events was written 
across his smiling face. ‘ As to that, we should 
need, ahem, we should need faith.’ 

‘Did you say “faith’?’ the old man 
caught at him, ‘Man! we can do nothing 
without it. No, nothing.” Then turning away 
to hide his emotion, he got up and stood at 
the window. He saw the familiar forest, 
lacquered by the sun of Spring, the little 
patterns of the clearings, and the mountains 
beyond, and the white crest of dead Mount 
Baker like Fujiyama in the sun. And he 
mused: Presently evening will fall and the 
forest will start all its secret life, and Mount 
Baker will flush up pink, and, after that, go 
green under the moon. 

He was seeing this scene made familiar in 
its many moods through all the years of his 
long working-life, with himself a healer whose 
only gifts were faith and love, until, wrapped 
in thoughts of the past, the scene fused into a 
vision of a small untidy boy listening to the 
Word. He saw the little pine-lined church- 


room, and smelt its sharp resinous smell 
again; and heard, drowsing through the 
high-summer afternoon, the nasal drawl of 
the old minister, hearing with the inner voice 
of the mind, that voice which is the eternal 
echo from the past. . . . What were the words? 
If ye have faith, and doubt not. . . . How did 
they go? He had forgotten. He turned 
round. ‘ Did I say faith? * he inquired, aloud, 
bemusedly. 

* You didn’t say anything.’ 

The old man stood there, his broad back 
against the sky, an old man sunk deep in 
thought. Then aloud, but to himself, he 
said: ‘ One forgets the words, but their spirit, 
ah, their spirit shines down the years like a 
star.’ Rousing himself, he went on, ‘ You and 
I must work together.’ He flipped a cigar 
from some part of his person, struck fire from 
the seat of his pants, and slowly, luxuriously, 
sucked in. 

Young Dr Hardy stirred in the old wheel- 
back chair. ‘ But would it work?’ he ques- 
tioned. 

‘Sure, but we must have faith,’ the old 
man answered. Then, ‘ Did I say faith?’ he 
added, more from force of habit than any- 
thing else. 

‘You did that time,’ replied Dr Hardy, 
rising and extending his hand. 


Apple-Trees in Winter 


I saw them, leafless, 
Staring, hollow-eyed, 


Remembering forgotten greenness 
Still mourned, as when Summer died. 


They do not fear 
The wind’s wild call, 


Nor know its music, save to hear 
The subtle advent of a snowflake’s fall. 


Now, shrunken fingers of the Winter sun 

Fast fading, touch with palest gold 

Bare boughs, where Spring’s first rhapsody was sung 
When budding blossom was a tale untold. 


Theirs is the promise of another Spring, 

Then rich reward, a harvest fair ; 

Oh, were there echoes, did a blackbird sing, 
And was my heart enraptured, freed from care? 


Betty E. THOMSEN, 





Golden Eggs 


Exhibition Benefactions—Past and in 
Prospect 





MARTIN THORNHILL 


O proud factors stand behind the choice 
of 1951 for the great Festival of Britain. 
One, of course, is that that year will be the 
centenary of another valuable, masterly 
festival. A Royal Commission was created to 
plan, organise, and supervise that spectacle, 
and it proved such an outstanding success that 
it realised profits of £150,000. This was a 
large sum in those times, and in the manner of 
its disposal lies the second reason for holding 
the forthcoming festival precisely a hundred 
years after. 

Could not splendid practical purposes on 
the highest possible scale again be served by 
an enterprise of even greater magnitude than 
that staged in Hyde Park ninety-nine years 
ago? The funds from that event, invested in 
land and property in South Kensington, 
London, yielded national dividends in the 
shape of a whole host of enduring facilities 
and amenities of utmost worth. 

The Commission purchased eighty-seven of 
Kensington’s then spacious open acres. Some 
of this land was afterwards sold to the 
Government, but the income from it even yet 
reaches some £25,000 a year. This has been 
and is still spent on art and science scholar- 
ships, research grants, and educational aims 
generally. Lord Rutherford, one of the 
world’s leading physicists, was one of many 
talented men who have given yeoman pro- 
fessional services and been carried to national 
eminence by these scholarships and grants. 
Others were the chemist, Sir Robert Robinson, 
and the sculptor, Charles Sargeant Jagger. 

As for the balance of the estate purchased 
and developed with revenue from the Great 
Exhibition, this includes nearly thirty famous 
buildings used or visited by hundreds of 


thousands of folk from the world over 
every year. Among them are the Imperial 
Institute, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the Royal College of Music, and the Albert 
Hall, where the freeholds of seats have lately 
risen to as much as £160 each, and the vast 
majority of those regularly attending are 
youngsters between eighteen and twenty-five. 

It is hard to believe that all this, and much 
more, greatly prized public pleasure and 
profit was made possible by those long- 
departed 6,170,000 visitors who paid a 
shilling or two each to see, among other things, 
a portrayal of the new age of steam-power in 
the Hyde Park Exhibition nearly a century ago. 


XHIBITIONS then were almost a brand- 

new idea. True, there had been one in 
France, where the notion originated, some 
fifty-three years before. But this, and several 
subsequent French projects, were small in 
compass, consisting mainly of collections of 
French art-manufacture borrowed from their 
owners. 

The first industrial exhibition held in the 
United Kingdom was one sponsored by the 
Royal Dublin Society in 1829—probably the 
outcome of Irish contacts with France during 
the Revolution. But again, both this and the 
exhibitions which were then staged every third 
year in Dublin, were restricted mainly to 
modest displays of native industry. 

Imitations followed in England on the 
small scale until 1849, the year of the first big 
English national exhibition—in Birmingham. 
Out of this grew intense public agitation for 
an exhibition to be thrown open to all nations, 
and 1851 saw the Great Exhibition launched 
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by the Prince Consort and the Royal Society 
of Arts. 

Queen Victoria herself opened the sub- 
scription list with £1000, and the show was 
named the World’s Fair, for its promoters had 
big ideas about it, though even their most 
sanguine hopes were far exceeded. The enter- 
prise drew round about 45,000 visitors daily 
from the globe over. After running for nearly 
five months, the exhibition was closed, and 
the vast structure of iron and glass was 
removed bodily to Sydenham, where the 
materials were used to build the Crystal 
Palace, which carried on as a grand place of 
indoor and outdoor entertainment, until it 
was destroyed by fire in 1936. 

Reduced still nearer to complete rack and 
ruin by war-time punishment from the air, 
there now seems some likelihood of a move 
towards the gradual rehabilitation of this 
monster show-place through a scheme that 
has been put forward by the National Union 
of Students. The Union would like to de- 


velop at least a part of the site as a national 
youth-centre, at an estimated cost of £60,000, 
a novel feature being that nearly all the work 
would be done by the students themselves. 
Its own destiny sadly prejudiced by its mis- 
fortune, the Crystal Palace had thus played 


no small part in assuring the future of inter- 
national exhibitions. The Dublin shows were 
now being thrown open to all nations. Big 
international industry - cum - art expositions 
were held in New York, Paris, Berlin, South 
Africa. None, however, approached the Hyde 
Park effort in magnificence or compass. Then 
American enterprise put three-and-a-half years 
of preparation into the colossal World Fair 
staged in New York in 1939 to commemorate 
the hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of George 
Washington’s accession to the Presidency. 

An unusual feature of this undertaking was 
the vast area of waste land that was mira- 
culously turned into what, in the park sense, 
constituted some of the loveliest gardens in 
the world; these have since been preserved 
as a public park. The New York exhibition 
was also a magnificent tribute to modern 
engineering, particularly notable, perhaps, 
being the brilliant flood-lighting achieved, at 
a cost of £200,000, and claimed to be the best 
so far seen anywhere. Fifty-six nations were 
represented at this exhibition, their govern- 
ments spending a total of £31,000,000 on 
buildings and equipment—double the peak 
reached in any other exposition. 
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fe what extent the 1951 Festival will excel 
the ambitious, highly successful American 
experiment depends on the deliberations now 
proceeding. The Royal Society of Arts, chief 
promoter of the 1851 exhibition, offered a 
prize of five hundred guineas for the most 
constructive suggestion as to the form the new 
enterprise should take, and the best purposes 
to be served. Early in 1947 a conference of 
nearly two hundred organisations met to 
deliberate where the event should be held. 
Some thought it would be auspicious to have 
it on the same ground as its illustrious and 
prosperous forebear—in Hyde Park. Others 
would have liked to see it in the Crystal Palace 
grounds, the Palace to be specially rebuilt as a 
two-year habitat for the major elements of the 
project, a perennial home for the British 
Industries Fair, and a resuscitated permanent 
amusement-park for the people. 

Now that the locale has been settled—on 
the south bank of the Thames, between 
County Hall and Waterloo Bridge—there are 
very high hopes that the combined efforts and 
resources of England, Scotland, and Wales 
will make the 1951 Festival the greatest and 
most surviving show of them all. The Britain 
Can Make It Exhibition drew 43,300 British 
buyers, and 7,106 from abroad; the World 
Fair of 1951 should do far better than that. 
Certainly the estimated £2,000,000 expenditure 
on the 30-acre Thames-side site will give the 
strongest possible stimulus to all branches of 
British trade at home and overseas. And this 
will be invaluable, coming, as it will, at a time 
when our seller-market may have long passed 
its peak. 

Designed to attract representatives from the 
whole wide world of industry, commerce, 
science, and art, the Festival will also be a 
prime magnet for tourists, adding lustily and 
lustrously to Britain’s prestige as a commercial 
and industrial power. 

But the harvest of funds, which it is fer- 
vently hoped to realise, and the cultural 
benefits expected from so large a part of the 
Festival’s bricks and mortar—what of these? 
Visualised are a vast £1,250,000 ‘ cultural 
centre,’ with a 3000-seat concert-hall—another 
‘People’s Palace’; between Waterloo and 
Hungerford bridges, a National Theatre, to- 
ward which a government billauthorises a grant 
of £1,000,000 from the Treasury; new Thames 
piers, permitting 4000 visitors an hour to be 
landed at the exhibition entrance from water 
buses; a long river-frontage of fine orna- 
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mental gardens. These are a few of the cul- 
tural and beautifying aspects of the scheme, 
though some of them may not be finished 
until long after the first flush of the Festival 
of Britain has passed. 

Presuming unsurpassed attendances from 
year to year, there may be funds remaining, 
credit balances recurring, which could be 
used for badly-needed improvements to the 
1851 properties. £200,000 had to be spent on 
repairs before several of London’s Museums 
could be reopened after the war. More is 
wanted, and more space in, for one, the 
Science Museum, to house the intensive de- 
velopments in the fields of radio, radar, jet- 
propulsion, and atomic energy. The British 


Museum urgently wants library extensions. 
It is calculated that within as short a space 
as three years the limit of its present 
available accommodation will have been 
reached. 

Yet, however the spare funds will be dis- 
tributed, the chief aims of the Festival of 1951 
are to give the people of Great Britain a fresh 
and ample opportunity of realising their proud 
past; to parallel and surpass all previous 
achievements; and to produce the where- 
withal for endowing for all time the more 
expansive national cultural institutions, which 
men of vision and public spirit have for years 
had in mind to occupy our longer leisure hours 
of the future. 


The Evolution of the Typewriter 


ROBERT WOODALL 


OST people regard the typewriter as an 
American invention, and, while it is 
true that American enterprise played a major 
part in the development of the efficient 
machines we know to-day, the fact remains 
that the first typewriter was invented by an 
Englishman. It was in 1714 that Henry Mill, 
an engineer employed by the New River 
Water Company, was granted a patent for an 
invention described as ‘ an artificial machine 
or method for the impressing or transcribing 
of letters, singly or progressively, one after 
another, as in writing, whereby all writings 
whatsoever may be engrossed on paper or 
parchment, so neat and exact as not to be 
distinguished from print.’ Unfortunately, no 
drawings were submitted with the specifica- 
tions, so that it is impossible to tell what the 
machine looked like, or what kind of work it 
performed. From notes found among Mill’s 
papers after his death, however, there is no 
doubt that it was intended to print embossed 
letters for the use of the blind. 


The same humanitarian motive inspired the 
Frenchman who invented a similar machine 
in 1784, and also William Austin Burt of 
Detroit, whose ‘typograph’ received an 
American patent in 1829. Burt’s model was 
destroyed by fire at the Washington Patent 
Office in 1836, but, from the sketchy accounts 
of it that have survived, it seems that it was of 
huge size, with the action of a sledge-hammer. 
Commercially, it was an utter failure. 

So was the machine produced by Xavier 
Progin of Marseilles in 1833. Nevertheless, 
the name of Progin is an important one in the 
history of the typewriter, for his model, ineffi- 
cient though it was, contained a device which 
is incorporated in all typewriters to-day. 
This is the method of assembling the type 
bars so that each bar strikes through an 
inked ribbon upon a common centre. 


B* 1840 an increasing number of inventors 
were turning their attention to the pro- 
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blem of mechanical writing-machines. Yet it 
had still not occurred to any of them that they 
were experimenting with something which was 
destined to supersede the pen in many depart- 
ments of human activity. Their sole endeavour 
seems to have been to produce a contrivance 
which, by printing embossed letters, would 
help the blind to read. 

Among these pioneers was a_ talented 
American, Charles Thurber, who set to work 
in 1843 and constructed a machine which is 
now generally considered to have been the 
first practical typewriter ever made. It, too, 
was large and clumsy, and could be operated 
only at an absurdly slow speed, but unlike its 
predecessors, it did work. Moreover, it 
embodied many of the devices common to 
modern machines. It had, for example, a 
paper-carrying roller, and the letter spacing 
was effected by the longitudinal movement of 
a cylinder or platen. Thurber himself, 
although conscious of his machine’s many 
imperfections, confidently asserted that there 
was not ‘ a single defect which does not admit 
of an easy and perfect remedy.’ In this, as we 
know, he was right, but he did not live long 
enough to see his prophecy fulfilled. He was 
followed in the next two decades by a veritable 
host of inventors, all of whom devoted much 
time and money to attempts to improve on 
his work. These attempts had little success, 
so that by 1867, when John Pratt exhibited his 
model before the Royal Society of Arts in 
London, the typewriter was still very much in 
its infancy. 

It cannot be said that Pratt’s machine was 
much better than the others. What makes 
his model worthy of mention now is the fact 
that many thousands of people either saw it 
for themselves or read detailed descriptions of 
it in the press. The scientific press, in parti- 
cular, devoted much space to a discussion of 
the possible functions of the typewriter; and 
for the first time it seems to have been realised 
that it could confer benefits not merely on 
the blind, but on men and women in general. 


HETHER Christopher Latham Sholes, 

the Wisconsin compositor, saw refer- 

ences to this machine of Pratt’s in the American 
press is not known. At all events, it was in 
1867 that he began the experiments which were 
to make the typewriter a practical proposition 
and revolutionise business practice the world 
over. Tinkering away in his little workshop 
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in Milwaukee, he constructed a rather crude 
machine which would write fairly well at a 
speed of five to ten words a minute. Although 
certain that he was on the right track, Sholes 
was aware that his typewriter would have to 
be greatly improved before it could be manu- 
factured on a commercial scale. 

The experiments were, however, costing him 
more than he could afford, and if his diffi- 
culties had not been brought to the notice of 
James Densmore, a wealthy Philadelphia oil 
magnate, it is probable that he would have 
been forced to discontinue them. Densmore 
had unlimited faith in Sholes’s ability, and 
offered to supply him with as much money as 
he needed, provided he went ahead and did 
the work. 

Heartened by this generosity, Sholes ap- 
proached his task more enthusiastically than 
ever. During the next five years he produced 
nearly thirty experimental models, each of 
which was a little better than the last. His 
problem was not so much to construct 
machines that would write efficiently and at a 
reasonable speed as to make them strong 
enough to stand up to the pressure exerted by 
his fingers on the keys. After a prolonged 
spell of work they all disintegrated into a 
tangled mass of cogs and cams and levers. 

By 1873 he had made a machine which he 
and his patron were convinced would be a 
commercial success. Although it printed only 
capital letters, had an awkwardly arranged 
keyboard and a carriage that was dragged 
along by two heavy weights, it wrote neatly 
at a speed far exceeding the pen. There 
followed a short period during which the two 
men tried unsuccessfully to popularise the 
machine on their own account. Then Dens- 
more approached the Remington Company 
with a suggestion that it should undertake its 
manufacture. The moment was opportune. 
At the end of the Civil War, Remington’s had 
begun to manufacture sewing-machines as 
well as rifles, and were known to be looking 
out for other likely lines. Mr Remington him- 
self examined the model, and while he ex- 
pressed the view that it still required improve- 
ment, decided that to pioneer the manufacture 
of the typewriter would eventually redound to 
his firm’s advantage. 


N less than a year, 25,000 typewriters were 
on sale in America at the price of 125 
dollars each. Advertisements addressed to 
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* ministers, lawyers, authors, and all who 
desire to escape the drudgery of the pen’ 
appeared in large numbers in the American 
press. They had little effect. Sales were dis- 
appointingly low, although it is interesting to 
record that a certain Mr Clemens bought one 
of the machines in Boston and used it to type 
out the manuscript of his Life on the Mississippi. 
Thousands. of visitors to the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of 1876 paid twenty-five cents for 
the privilege of sending a typewritten message 
home, but were not otherwise impressed. 

The fact that the machines wrote only in 
capital letters was considered a great draw- 
back. This problem, however, was soon 
solved. The first typewriter embodying the 
shift-key mechanism, with a capital and small 
face of each letter on the one bar, came out 
in 1878. There was also a model which con- 
tained a bar for every character, whether 
capital letter or small, but with the advent of 
* touch ’ typing in the "90s, it became obvious 
that these machines had too many keys, and 
they gradually went out of use. 

Another disadvantage of the early type- 
writers was that the type bars were arranged 
in such a way that they printed on the under 
side of the cylinder. The operator had thus 
to raise the carriage if he wanted to see what 
he had written. The ‘visible’ typewriter 
arrived in 1883, but it was not until the end 
of the century that the arrangement of the 
type bars finally assumed the form that is 
familiar to-day. 


VEN by 1882 the sales of the Remington 
typewriter were no more than 1500 a year. 
Most commercial firms held the conservative 
view that typewriters could ‘ never develop a 


soul to express the courtesies and ideas of 
business.” In England, where Mr Gladstone 
was known to be violently antipathetic to- 
wards them, a prominent Queen’s Counsel 
gained a little free publicity by refusing to 
accept a brief because it was typewritten. 

Then the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in New York started typing courses 
for women. Business men who were adven- 
turous enough to employ the newly-qualified 
* lady typewriters ’ (as they were called) were 
delighted with the results. They had to admit 
that the typewritten letter was at once easier 
to read and more ‘ business-like’ than the 
best copperplate of the best male clerk. 
Slowly, therefore, the prejudice against the 
typewriter began to disappear. In 1888 its 
advocates scored a notable success, for it was 
in that year that two typists began work in 
the Inland Revenue Department in London. 
It is amusing to recall the precautions taken to 
preserve the monastic atmosphere of that 
institution. The two young women were shut 
up in a small room and their work was fed to 
them through a hatch. 

Since those days, of course, the typewriter 
has firmly established itself as a boon to man- 
kind. It has become as essential to the modern 
business house as the principle of double-entry 
book-keeping. It is an important part of the 
equipment of every author and journalist, and 
in America at least the portable typewriter is 
commonly to be found in the ordinary middle- 
class home. But perhaps the social historian 
of the future will decide that the typewriter’s 
most outstanding achievement lies in the 
sphere of female emancipation, for there is no 
doubt at all that in the Western countries it 
was the typewriter which first gave women the 
opportunity of entering business life. 


Dreams 


A dream has hands to venture, 
Reach and mould all space 
To song, as poets fold 
A word with light and grace. 


And dreams are thistledown, 
That drift above this earth, 
Whose flight, suspense, and fall 

Bring endless blooms to birth. 


J. K. G. HOFFMAN. 














The Holiday 





F. E. KNIGHT 


We had not been many days in South 
Africa before the seriousness of the 
servant problem was impressed upon us. 
How to obtain servants; when obtained, how 
to keep them; and meantime how to extract 
efficient service from them—these considera- 
tions formed the chief topic of conversation 
at every tea-party, and not infrequently dis- 
placed even politics as the subject of men’s 
discussions. With foolhardy and insular in- 
dependence, we determined upon our own 
solution of the problem. We would not 
employ a servant. At least—we would try. 

We tried—in a little mid-Cape town where 
in summer the thermometer habitually re- 
gistered in the nineties and often exceeded the 
hundred mark; where every afternoon a hot 
wind from the northerly desert blasted us and 
filled our house with dust; where wood- 
burning cooking-stoves were the rule; where 
the lavatory lacked a sewer; where the trades- 
men could not speak English. We braved the 
disapproval of our neighbours and the con- 
tempt of our neighbours’ coloured servants. 
Then in due course we were tempted, and fell. 
Or was it rather, we were pushed? 

We fell to the onslaught of a massive, 
grinning Bantu, who said his name was— 
something unpronounceable—but we could 
call him John. We did. He stood at our 
kitchen-door and surveyed our dusty house 
and our neglected garden. * You want ser- 
vant,’ he said—not asking a question but 
stating a fact. 

* No,’ we replied weakly, and he smiled with 
all his white teeth. 

*I very good servant,’ he informed us. 
‘I clean house, scrub floors, dig garden. . . .” 

* And clean the car?’ I suggested hopefully. 

‘And chop wood and empty the lavatory 
and clean windows and polish the steps?’ 
asked my wife eagerly. 
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* Everything,’ he answered simply. 

We engaged him. In three days the house 
shone like a honeymoon villa; the garden had 
been dug all over and the bath-water led by 
sluits to the flower-beds; the lavatory and the 
wood-stove had lost their terrors; the soak- 
away and the waste-pipe between it and the 
kitchen-sink had been cleaned; the fence had 
been repaired and the front gate could really 
be shut to keep out the ravaging donkeys. 

We held our heads high with the neighbours. 
We sympathised with them in their servant 
problems, but let them understand that we 
had no real knowledge of their difficulties. 
We had a man-servant—not a problem. The 
neighbours’ servants looked up to John as 
their superior. 

Three days. . . . 


ON the morning of the fourth day John 
appeared at the kitchen-door, dressed 
for the road. ’I go to work at the Central 
Hotel now,” he announced. 

If he had offered to murder us in our beds 
we could not have been more shocked. We 
argued, remonstrated, pleaded, reasoned. He 
listened to us in silence, smiling tolerantly but 
firmly, as a parent might listen to the protests 
of children at being taken from their play. 

At the very last-—and again as a. parent 
might give consolation to children—he told 
us, ‘I send my wife to work for you.’ 

* Will she chop wood and .. .?” I knew 
what was in my wife’s mind; and so did John. 

‘My wife Jannie is strong,’ he affirmed. 
* She will do everything.’ 

* She will not dig the garden,’ I mourned, 
and John shrugged his massive shoulders, as 
though to say that was a very little thing now 
that he had done the really hard work. I had 
to agree. 





Jannie came within the hour. Yes, she was 
strong. She was, in fact, about four inches 
taller than John—and he could not have been 
shorter than six feet. A great, gaunt, raw- 
boned female she was, like a negress from a 
painting by Gauguin. She lacked John’s 
charming smile; she was altogether of a more 
serious disposition than he. 

Before entering the kitchen, she removed 
her sandals, and it was then we noticed her 
feet. They were the largest we had ever seen— 
monstrous platforms which padded about our 
bare floors and occasionally softly squeaked 
as they adhered to the wax-polish on the 
boards. The sound of those feet—for Jannie 
never wore shoes within doors—haunted the 
house long after she had left us. 

Jannie was a good servant. Perhaps we 
could not be so proud of her as we had been 
of our man-servant; but we continued to 
hold our heads high. 

There was a little servant’s-room attached 
to our garage. We gave Jannie the key and 
said that she might use the room. It con- 
tained a single-width iron bedstead, but no 
other furniture. Seeing the bed, she asked if 
she might sleep there at nights. 

* But you are married! What about John?’ 
we protested. 

* He will also sleep here,’ she said—again 
stating a fact rather than asking our per- 
mission. We shrugged. We had thought the 
bed would be small for her; but for the two 
of them. . . well! 

So John came, and we did not bother to 
enquire how they managed. No doubt one of 
them slept on the floor. They did not ask us 
for extra bedding, but we noticed they 
brought up from some other lodging in town 
a huge bundle. John carried a battered 
suitcase. Evidently they had decided to make 
their home with us, and that gave us a 
pleasant feeling of security. Once again we 
had avoided the servant problem. 

Generally John came up from the hotel late 
at night, and when he came Jannie cooked 
supper for them both, using our stove for the 
purpose. I remember making an excuse to 
visit the kitchen one evening to see what she 
was cooking, and being astonished at the 
enormous pan crammed to capacity with 
mealies, rice, and tit-bits of meat which John 
had presumably gleaned from the hotel. Dur- 
ing the day Jannie had shared—rather more 
than shared—our food; I doubted whether 
John permitted himself to be starved at the 
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hotel. Not that I grudged them their supper 
—nor even envied them. 

In spite of such enormous meals, the two 
rose early in the mornings. Sometimes John, 
perhaps regretting that contemptuous shrug 
when he left our service, would do an hour’s 
digging in the garden before he went to his 
work proper. Oh, we were very weil satisfied 
with the arrangement. 

Once we tried to discover the race of the 
couple. Were they Zulu, or Basuto—or what? 
Just native, they said; not coloured, they 
implied. Most of the neighbours’ servants 
were of the bastard Cape Coloured race. Our 
two despised them utterly. Eastern Province 
Kaffirs, the neighbours decided; very good 
servants—if you can keep them. We smiled 
with confidence and superiority. We knew a 
thing or two. 

The longer they stayed with us the greater 
became our absurd confidence. We had no 
trouble with them at all—well, except for 
one night. 


E were just going to bed when we be- 

came aware of a disturbance at the 

back of the house. There was a banging at 

the kitchen-door. I went out in my pyjamas; 

my wife followed with a broom—the only 
weapon she could find. 

Jannie stood there, colossal, grim, and clad 
in—of all things—a voluminous flannel night- 
gown. ‘John has locked me out,’ she stated, 
and stood back for me to deal with him. 

I tried the door of the room; it was locked. 
But it was flimsy, and I knew that I could, if 
necessary, burst it in. I commanded John 
loudly to open it. There was no sound from 
within. 

I went to the window, and found that it was 
open a few inches. I saw John sitting on the 
bed, half-dressed, with his head bowed in his 
hands. Drunk, I thought. I shouted through 
the open slot of the window, ‘ John, open the 
door at once!’ 

He looked up at me, raising his head slowly, 
and he grinned. ‘ Jannie has the key, master,’ 
he said. 

I whirled round on her. She was advancing 
like a ship under full sail. Without a word 
she unlocked the door, entered the room, and 
locked the door behind her. We went back 
to bed. They never offered any explanation; 
we knew that to ask for one would be useless. 
In the morning everything seemed normal. 
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T was our one and only servant pro- 
blem until an evening at the end of the 
pair’s second week with us. Jannie had re- 
ceived her wages from me as usual—gravely, 
without a word of thanks or acknowledgment. 
John had come home from the hotel; Jannie 
had cooked their supper, and they had eaten 
it in their room. 

For some reason I went out into the garden 
just before bedtime. Perhaps I heard some 
noise; perhaps I had a premonition. Jannie 
and John had come out of their room and 
were making for the road, she leading. 
Jannie carried on her head the huge bundle 
which I thought might contain bedding; 
John had his battered suitcase. I shouted 


something—I forget what—and they stopped. 

I could barely distinguish them from the 
darkness, but I saw John’s teeth flash as he 
smiled at me, and against the purple of the 
sky I saw Jannie’s bundle move. She was 
walking steadily, stately, towards the road 
again. * We go home now,’ John explained. 

*Home?’ 

‘Yes, master, to Port Elizabeth on the 
train.’ 

‘But you can’t do this!’ I cried, and I 
heard John sigh. 

* Yes, master, our holiday is finished. We 
have had two weeks. We go home now.’ He 
moved away after Jannie; she had disappeared 
into the darkness. 


On an Old Commando Training Beach 


At mid-morning 

The Gael and the Englishman pulled down the boat; 
Their oars kept time, and brought us to the beach 
Of shining shell-sand bared at low spring-tide. 

We felt the cool proud water, green and blue, 
Purple in the shadows, tangle-fringed— 

Ocean water, which laved no land again 

Between us and the far Americas. 

We left the beach and followed the sheep's track 
Among the rocks of the headland, 

Past the small birdless rowan-trees, 

Round and palely limbed, 

Above the cold foot-chilling sphagnum moss, 

Till we came to the wide bay fronting the west, 
And lay down in the marram grass quietly, 

Looking silently down the empty waterway, 

And we became part of the bay and of the wind and the sea. 








We knew there had been death here lately. 

The white sickle of sand shimmered, 

And restless the blue of the ocean. 

We knew on this windy shore 

Men in training for battle had died violently, 
Unheroically in their own land, 

Yet their death sat gravely in the air. 

Their names were unknown among us, 

And time slides over the memory of them,’ 

But when they passed they left nothing as it was. 
The small pools of our hearts 

Were ruffled by the echoes of their startled death, 
The cold blowing of eternity on naked souls. 

We felt the pull of the tide, and we yearned to the vast ocean, 
The blue sea, the sea. 


AVERIL MORLEY. 





How Long do Animals Remember ? 





CRAVEN HILL 


WHEN you return home after a few 
weeks’ absence, you are doubtless 
greeted with enthusiasm by your dog. It is in 
fact perfectly obvious that your pet has re- 
membered you. But would he do so if your 
absence had been of years’ duration instead 
of weeks? Personally, I doubt it. Experience 
shows that the memories of pet animals are 
relatively brief. Nor is that to be won- 
dered at, for most domestic pets soon 
transfer their allegiance to their new guardian. 

On the whole, there is much evidence to 
support the view that memories are longer- 
lived in wild animals than they are in their 
domesticated cousins. And, indeed, when I 
am asked which animal I consider to have the 
most retentive memory, I confess I am tempted 
to reply, ‘ The elephant,’ which, as we all 
know, has a world-wide reputation for never 
forgetting. 

Certain it is that the world’s largest land 
animal does have a first-rate memory—often 
uncannily so. Looking back over a long 
connection with animals of all kinds, I can 
recall many examples showing that ‘the 
elephant never forgets.” The most convincing, 
I think, occurred during a visit I once made 
to a provincial zoo, where I had the good 
fortune to watch one of these animals meeting 
the native keeper who, some five years pre- 
viously, had brought her over to this country 
from India. The pair—closest of friends in 
the old days—had seen nothing of each other 
during the intervening period, because the 
mahout, on delivering the elephant in this 
country, had had to return to India. Now, 
however, business had brought him back to 
England again, and, naturally enough, he had 
taken the opportunity of revisiting his old 
animal friend. 

That elephant’s behaviour at the reunion 
was impressive, to say the least. Directly the 
mahout spoke to her, she recognised the soft, 
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well-loved voice, and trumpeted her excite- 
ment and greetings forthwith. And when the 
man entered her stall she threw her trunk 
affectionately around him, welcoming him 
like a long-lost brother! Certainly none of 
us who were looking on had the slightest 
doubt that the animal knew her old friend 
perfectly. 

But it is not only in his memory for old 
friends that the elephant excels. His recollec- 
tion of former foes is equally keen. At 
Whipsnade Zoo they will tell you the story— 
and it is not apocryphal, but actually occurred 
in the park before the War—of a riding 
elephant who, when out one day for exercise, 
met a chimpanzee being escorted on a lead by 
his keeper. As it chanced, the ape’s guardian 
had some stale cake in his pocket, and in- 
dulgently he offered a chunk to the passing 
elephant, who, of course, eagerly extended 
her trunk for it. Thereupon the chimp, not 
to be outdone in ‘ generosity,’ picked up a 
pebble from the roadside and popped it in 
the elephant’s trunk-tip when next it was 
extended—and, oddly, the unsuspecting pachy- 
derm did not discover the fraud until she had 
bitten the stone. Then, in high indignation, 
she took it out and flung it at the mischievous 
ape. Naturally enough, you may say. And 
so it was. But the thing to be noted is this. 
Whenever the elephant met that chimpanzee 
subsequently, she would at once reach for a 
pebble to fling at him—sure sign that she had 
not forgotten or forgiven the insult. 


LEPHANTS, however, are by no means 
the only mammals to possess excellent 
memories, as various tests carried out at the 
London Zoo have shown. Some years ago, 
a good opportunity arose to put to trial the 
memory of a leopard, and here again a re- 
markable result was obtained. 
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The animal concerned, popularly known as 
Bill, had been a weak and ailing cub when he 
first arrived in the Gardens. His trouble was 
rickets, and to help him get over his weakness 
he not only had to have special food, but also 
had to be made to take exercise—for a 
rickety animal is usually loth to move about. 
Accordingly, one visitor, who befriended the 
cub and regularly brought him delicacies, 
taught the young leopard a trick. He would 
show Bill a chicken’s head (always his favourite 
morsel), but instead of giving the food at once, 
he trained Bill—who, despite his physical 
weakness, was quite an intelligent little chap— 
to run across the cage to his sleeping-box and 
hide there until told to come out and collect 
his present. Well, this procedure continued 
day after day, and persisted long after the 
leopard had fully recovered from his rickets. 

Circumstances then arose which necessitated 
the absence of Bill’s friend from London—he 
was, in fact, away from the capital for rather 
more than four years. Eventually, he came 
back, when, on learning that Bill was still 
alive, he thought it a good opportunity to put 
the leopard’s memory to the test. Revisiting 
the animal, he again showed him a chicken’s 
head, then he pointed to Bill’s sleeping apart- 
ment, just as he had been accustomed to do 


sO many years earlier. 

The upshot of that test was as interesting 
as it was amusing. At first Bill hesitated, then 
went part way towards the den, and turned 
back again. But, the third time he was shown 
the head and told to retire, he disappeared 
into his bedroom, and then came out to 


collect the titbit. To all of us who witnessed 
this episode, the evidence was conclusive 
enough. Although the leopard had not been 
asked to perform his trick for over four years, 
his behaviour proved clearly that he had not 
forgotten it. 


ERSONALLY, I have no doubt that in all 

the animal kingdom it is the mammals that 
have the longest memories, because they, as a 
class, are more intelligent than are birds or 
reptiles. And yet, occasionally, one encounters 
evidence of exceptional memory even among 
birds. A good example was brought to my 
notice not long after the War. 

A friend living in the Isle of Wight one day 
found near his home in Freshwater Bay a 
seagull covered with oil. Being a compas- 
sionate man and a real bird-lover, he took the 
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casualty home, cleaned it, and tended it for 
about a month. Then the bird, being now 
quite restored, flew away, and for some weeks 
my friend saw no sign of it—until one chilly 
autumn day it returned, pleading vociferously 
to be fed. Food was, of course, given it, and 
every day thereafter the gull would alight on 
the chimney-pot and then swoop down on to 
the lawn for its meal. As my informant 
observed to me later: * It was rather touching 
to think that the bird, which must have been 
accustomed to fly pretty far up and down the 
coast, remembered, when food grew scarce, 
to turn to his old friends in his time of need.’ 

Another bird with an unusually retentive 
memory is the parrot, whose ability to re- 
cognise former human friends has frequently 
astonished keepers at the Zoo parrot-house. 
Some can recall events quite as easily as 
people. 

During the late War two kea parrots from 
New Zealand became ‘ the talk of the house.’ 
And for this reason. One night, during the 
blitz of 1940, there was a raid, preceded, as 
usual, by the sounding of the sirens. During 
the raid a heavy shell splinter broke the keas’ 
cage-wires, leaving an opening, of which the 
birds were quick to take advantage. Fortun- 
ately, both were soon rounded up. But the 
point is this. Thereafter, it was noticed that 
whenever the sirens wailed, the keas would 
spend a good half-hour climbing upside down 
on their aviary roof, as though searching for 
something. They were. Keepers were con- 
vinced that the birds were looking for more 
broken cage-wires! This behaviour continued 
throughout the whole of the war years. Both 
birds were associating the sounding of the 
sirens with their ‘ outing’ in 1940. As one 
Official afterwards remarked to me: ‘It was 
an interesting phenomenon, but we were 
not really surprised about it. Some parrots 
have very retentive memories.’ In that I 
can certainly bear him out. 

Let me conclude with another true story 
from the parrot-house. Some years ago there 
came to the Zoo an African grey parrot, which, 
having previously lived in an Indian household, 
had picked up certain words in Hindustani. 
Naturally, at Regent’s Park the bird was 
never addressed in this tongue, and, not 
getting any reactions to its vocal efforts, it 
soon dropped them from its vocabulary. One 
day about twelve years afterwards, however, 
some Indians, making a tour of the Gardens, 
stopped to chat in their native tongue in front 
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of the parrot’s cage, whereupon—to their 
amazement, no less than the keeper’s—the 
bird uttered several words in Hindustani. 
There was no doubi about it—its memory had 
been reawakened, although whether by the 


old familiar language or by the dark-skinned 
human faces, it would be hard to say. The 
important fact was that that long interval 
of twelve years had been bridged in an 
instant. 


Little Women and Little Men 


Some Famous Dwarfs 


COURTNEY DAINTON 


ON the 26th April last year Miss 
Martina La Cruz, who was reputed to 
be the smallest human being in the world, died 
in the United States. Aged seventy-four, she 
was only 21 inches tall. She was a Filipino 
by birth. 

Miss La Cruz was two inches taller than 
the smallest adult midget on record. This 
was a Dutch girl, named Pauline Musters, who 
was exploited by her parents as a money- 
maker. They had her trained as an acrobat, 
and she was a great success. Her parents 
were not satisfied, however, and in their greed 
for more money they made her work so hard 
that her health broke down. Then they 
attempted to stimulate her by giving her large 
quantities of whisky, but she died when she 
was twenty-two. 

Pauline Musters is only one example of the 
attraction which midgets have had for human 
beings of normal size since the earliest days 
of recorded history. Monarchs and nobles of 
old competed to obtain dwarfs as their attend- 
ants. The Pharaohs of Egypt employed 
pigmies from equatorial Africa, and the 
Romans actually practised artificial dwarfing, 
though with little success. 

We do not hear of dwarfs at the English 
court until Tudor times. Edward VI. had a 
dwarf called Xit, and John Jarvis, who was 
page to Queen Mary I., was 24 inches in 
height. 


FAMOUS dwarf of the 17th century 

was Sir Jeffery Hudson (1619-1682). He 
was born at Oakham in Rutlandshire, and, 
like most dwarfs, he was the child of normal 
parents, but when he was nine years old he 
measured not quite 18 inches. His father, 
a butcher, presented him to the Duchess of 
Buckingham. When the Duchess gave a 
dinner to Charles I. and his queen, Jeffery was 
brought in inside a pie, from which he stepped 
when it was placed on the table. Henrietta 
Maria immediately adopted him as a page. 

An amusing story is related of how some 
of his friends stole a spinster’s cat and skinned 
it. They covered Jeffery with the skin, and 
when the spinster entertained some friends to 
tea, one of them offered the cat a morsel from 
her plate. The party was amazed to hear the 
animal say: ‘I can help myself when I am 
hungry.” The guests threatened to have the 
spinster burnt as a witch, so Jeffery hzd to 
reveal the trick to them. 

In 1630 he was sent to France to fetch a 
midwife for the queen’s confinement, and the 
ship in which he was making the return 
journey was captured by pirates. In the Civil 
War he was made a captain of horse and 
knighted. His activities in the campaigns 
earned him the nickname of ‘ Strenuous 
Jeffery.’ Mounted on horseback, he fought 
a duel with a man named Crofts, whom he 
shot and killed. In 1649 he was again cap- 
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tured, this time by the Turks, who took him 
to Barbary and sold him as a slave. During 
his captivity he grew to 3 feet 9 inches. He 
managed to escape, and returned to England, 
but was imprisoned for alleged participation 
in the ‘ Popish Plot,’ and died shortly after 
his release. 

Henrietta Maria had two other dwarfs 
among her attendants. These were Richard 
Gibson and his wife Anne. Richard was born 
in Cumberland in 1615. He was a talented 
artist and was appointed miniature painter to 
Charles I.—* miniature,’ in this case, being 
applicable to the artist as well as to his 
pictures. A portrait which he painted of 
Henrietta Maria is in Windsor Castle. It was 
at the queen’s wish that he was married, and 
the bride was given away by the king. The 
couple had nine children, five of whom grew 
to be adults of normal stature. Richard died 
in 1690; his widow lived to be eighty-nine. 


OREIGN monarchs had their dwarf 
favourites, too. The dwarf hunchbacks 
of Philip IV. of Spain were immortalised by 
Velasquez; his portraits of several of them 
hang in the Prado at Madrid. King Stanislas 
of Poland had a dwarf named Nicholas Ferry, 
who was better known as Bébé. He was only 
8 inches at birth, and used his father’s shoe 
as a cradle. He grew to 2 feet 5 inches, but 
became prematurely aged at sixteen and died 
when he was twenty-two. 

Another Polish dwarf was Borulawski, 
whose life spanned almost a century. He was 
born in 1739, and died in 1837. He was 3 feet 
3 inches in height, and had a sister shorter 
than himself. What he lacked in inches he 
made up for in other ways, for he was a wit 
and a scholar, and his handsomeness capti- 
vated many noble ladies. He travelled widely, 
and died near Durham, where he was buried. 

A contemporary of Borulawski was the 
Frenchman, Richebourg, who was only 23 
inches high. An ardent Royalist, during the 
Revolution he was carried in and out of Paris 
as a baby in the arms of a nurse, with 
despatches hidden in his clothing. Like 
Borulawski, he lived to a ripe old age, for he 
was ninety when he died in 1858. 

The most famous dwarf of all time was, of 
course, ‘General Tom Thumb.’ This was the 
name given to Charles Stratton by the great 
P. T. Barnum. Stratton was born in America 
in 1838 of full-size parents. He weighed 9 Ib. 
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2 oz. at birth, and grew normally for the first 
six months. Then he stopped, and remained 
only 25 inches until he was thirteen years old, 
when he grew slowly to 3 feet 4 inches. 

When he was only ten years old, he was 
engaged by Barnum, and between them they 
made several million dollars during their 
partnership, which lasted thirty years. In 
1844 Tom Thumb paid his first visit to England, 
and was seen by three hundred thousand 
people, including Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort. His success caused one man 
to commit suicide. This was an artist named 
Benjamin Haydon, who was exhibiting in the 
hall where Tom was appearing. Tom’s re- 
ceipts for the first week were £600, while 
Haydon’s were only £7. In despair the artist 
shot himself, leaving in his diary a note 
saying: ‘ They rush by thousands to see Tom 
Thumb. It is an insanity of which I could 
not have believed England could be guilty.’ 


Y the time Tom was twenty he had 

amassed a large fortune, and he retired to 

live in comfort, but he came out of retirement 

to help Barnum, who lost his own money. 

Within a few years Barnum’s fortune was 
remade, and Tom Thumb again withdrew. 

In February 1863, however, his name be- 
came famous once more. This was when he 
married another midget, Lavinia Warren. 
She, too, was an American. She had four 
brothers and two sisters of normal size, and 
another sister, Minnie, who was also a midget. 
Minnie was the bridesmaid at the wedding. 
The best man was ‘Commodore’ Nutt, 
another midget with whom the sisters had 
been exhibited. He had been Tom’s rival for 
the hand of Lavinia. Barnum brought all his 
methods of showmanship to bear upon the 
wedding. He was so successful that for a few 
days it was the chief item of interest in America 
and the Civil War was ousted from the front 
pages of the papers. 

The following December Lavinia gave birth 
toa daughter. The baby died, however, before 
she was eighteen months old. The Strattons 
went on several world tours together before 
Tom retired for the final time. He died in 
1883, aged forty-five. Lavinia married another 
midget, and lived until 1919. 

Midgets are still an attraction at fairs and 
exhibitions, but to-day there is no Barnum, 
and no midget is likely to become as famous 
as ‘ General Tom Thumb.’ 





Old Girls’ Day 


SUSAN MUIR 


HE garden, Miss Caley-Knight said dimly, 
poking her head forward and peering 
myopically, was looking its best. The group 
of matrons upon whom she had just bestowed 
a limp greeting was electrified, suddenly, by 
a current of remembrance; it flashed between 
them, a message and a warning. Their dignity 
was imperilled by a desire to giggle, so that 
their eyes, meeting for the fraction of a second 
in which recollection was born, dropped 
hastily for safety’s sake. 

There had never been a time when the 
garden at Merydon Towers was not, according 
to the headmistress, looking its best. It had 
obediently worn its good looks for Miss Caley- 
Knight’s predecessor at every school function; 
for Miss Caley-Knight, promoted, it did not 
falter nor fail. Old traditions did not die, 
they did not even fade away like old soldiers. 

The matrons, escaping from their reception 
as a new relay of visitors entered the hall, 
passed through the door into the garden, and 
stood looking at one another with eyes which 
could now express an unwary amusement. 

*She’s exactly the same, isn’t she?’ said 
Betty Fielding. ‘The same as when she was 
just one of the mistresses, and yet somehow 
the same as old Buttons used to be, too. 
Funny—I never realised they were so much 
alike, but now I can see that they always 
were.” 

* The amazing thing is,’ declared Marjorie 
Scarlett, ‘ that she doesn’t look any older—at 
least, not much. And yet she looks pretty 
antique, in a way. Which means, I suppose, 
that she never looked young, even when she 
was. Has it struck you that she can’t be more 
than about ten years older than we are?’ 

The reflection, incredible but undeniable, 
sobered them to a brief silence. Joan Gilmour 
touched her hair, which was grey, in a half- 
conscious gesture of reminder; it seemed im- 


probable that her fingers should not feel the 
straight mouse-brown bob of thirty years ago. 

* Of course,’ said Marjorie to Joan, ‘ it’s 
not quite so weird for you, or for Audrey, 
because you ’ve seen Caley-Knight fairly re- 
cently—in your capacity of parent. You ’re 
not quite out of touch, like Betty and me. 
I couldn’t afford to send my brats here, and 
Betty has only boys. We haven’t got links.’ 

Joan and Audrey looked at each other, 
considering the statement, and rejected it. 

‘I think being a parent makes it even 
weirder,’ said Audrey; and another current of 
remembrance animated them, so that they 
laughed with as little reason as schoolgirls, 
and as little need to explain the joke. Long 
years ago, everything had been ‘ weird.’ They 
were back once more in a world of limited, 
inevitable adjectives. 


NOTHER group of women, perhaps half- 
a-dozen years younger than themselves, 
and therefore unrecognised, came through the 
garden door. Betty and Marjorie and Joan 
and Audrey linked arms, four abreast, and 
moved down the walk on high-heeled shoes, 
holding their handbags and gloves awkwardly. 
So—without the gloves and handbags, and 
with lighter but less smartly shod feet—it had 
been in the past. No girl at Merydon Towers 
walked alone; no girl ever, no matter how 
unpopular or how new, was allowed to endure 
such a degradation. Always there was an 
arm invited, perhaps at the end of a line if 
the passage were broad enough. If the space 
should be too cramped, the line would break 
up. It was unthinkable now that they should 
walk down the wide garden-path unjoined in 
the old, remembered way. 
Two others, arm-in-arm, walked towards 
them. One of them, red-haired and exuber- 
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antly stout, screamed suddenly. ‘ Hullo, it’s 
you! My dear, how priceless! I know you— 
it’s Betty James, and Marjorie Carslake, 
and—’ 

Their names, actually incorrect, were correct 
in that place. Husbands had, years before, 
bestowed other names on them all, but the 
husbands had lost their significance, almost 
their existence. 

The redhead screamed again. ‘ My dear, 
have you seen Barbara Pearson? Honestly, 
she’s too weird for words. She’s gone all 
arty. I simply hardly recognised her, at first. 
My dear, she’s got sort of hand-hammered 
earrings absolutely brushing her shoulders, and 
she ’s positively wearing a garment—well, you 
couldn’t call it anything but a garment, 
honestly. There ’s no other word for it.’ 

There was no strangeness, even in the news 
that Barbara Pearson should be wearing a 
garment. One had known, years ago, that she 
would dress in garments, and that one would 
understand the meaning of the word, narrowed 
and set apart from the dictionary’s definition. 
The wild surprise in the redhead’s voice was 
assumed, for emphasis and for laughter; 
astonishment was part of the fun. 

‘How like Barbara Pearson,’ said Betty, 
giggling—and the truth, as they all knew, 
lay in that. 

The redhead’s companion, who was another 
Betty, told them that the garden was looking 
its best. Her wit delighted them, sending 
them onwards down the path on a wave of 
mirth. 


FAIR-HAIRED child in grey shorts ran 
across one of the tennis-courts on to the 
path, pulling up sharply in front of them and 


grinning. ‘Hullo,’ she said, 
Audrey. ‘ You ’ve come.’ 
Audrey was at the outside of the line; the 
child caught her free arm and laid her cheek 
against it, and then put up her face to be 
kissed. The faint embarrassment of the 
greeting was all Audrey’s, remembering that 
one had been gruffly shy of sentimental dis- 
play at school. Her daughter, with the more 
real if less respectful affection of the moderns, 
knew no such inhibitions. To Audrey came 
the queer realisation that here, for a moment, 
the dearest creature of her life was an anach- 
ronism, jerking her away from a recaptured 
Eden. ‘ This is Sally,’ she announced to the 
others, with a mingling of apology and pride. 
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looking at 


‘I’m still looking for Gillian,’ said Joan. 
* Do you know where she is?’ She was aware 
that she did not speak the unvarnished truth. 
She had not been looking for Gillian. To say 
that she had forgotten Gillian would be an 
exaggeration, but the plane on which she found 
herself was one on which no Gillian existed. 

‘Gillian?’ Sally repeated, swinging on 
Audrey’s arm. ‘ Which Gillian would that 
be? Oh, Gillian Gilmour. Géilly-Gilly. Yes 
—I don’t know—I ’ll go and find her.’ She 
disentangled herself, shot away from them, 
and sped across the lawn. 

* Gillian and Sally,’ mused Marjorie. ‘I 
suppose there are lots of them now. In our 
day it was all Betties and Joans and Marjories. 
Even our names are representative, you see. 
Times change.’ 

* The clothes, too,’ elaborated Betty. ‘ Re- 
member our tunics? Notshorts. Those girdles 
—and how it was fashionable to tie them right 
down round our hips, if we had any.’ 

* And we had,’ emphasised Joan. ‘We were 
anything but streamlined in our teens. On 
the whole they ’re a better shape nowadays, I 
think—Gillian ought to look like a sack tied 
in the middle, by all the rules of nature, but 
she ’s much trimmer than I was at her age. 
P’raps it ’s the rations. I say, do you see what 
I see? Is that Joan Christopher over there? ’ 


EY converged, in a shrill chorus, on 
Joan Christopher. They called her 
Johnny, remembering the old nickname. 

‘I'd forgotten,’ remarked Marjorie, ‘ how 
few names we had between us. The garden’s 
looking its best, isn’t it? What’s your sur- 
name now?’ 

Johnny Christopher waved an unringed left 
hand before their eyes. ‘ The same one, my 
dear. I’m still spinster of this parish—almost 
a distinction, isn’: it, among all you mothers 
of families? One hardly finds a soul who isn’t 
Mrs something, even the most revolting crea- 
tures. I mean, can you imagine any man 
wanting to marry Ruth Gardner, for instance?’ 

Their easy laughter, cruel like the laughter 
of children, appreciated the revolting qualities 
of Ruth Gardner. 

*‘There’s hope for anyone, then,’ pro- 
nounced Marjorie. ‘We'll look for your 
engagement under Old Girls’ News in the next 
number of the school magazine.’ 

Even Johnny herself, well into the forties, 
and entrenched in a humorously resigned 





spinsterhood, shared for a moment the optim- 
ism expressed in their smiling, unmalicious 
faces. Marjorie was not speaking sarcasti- 
cally. Her own children were nearly grown 
up, she and the women with whom she stood 
had long since said good-bye to their young 
supple bodies, their unlined faces, their un- 
faded hair; they were middle-aged and, at all 
ordinary times, they knew it—but this was not 
an ordinary time. To-day they looked at one 
another and saw the years melted and dis- 
counted, the marks of time erased, like trick 
photography in a film. They did not mean 
that Johnny might, with luck, settle down into 
middle-aged matrimony, because after all some 
women did marry in their forties and even later. 
They meant that they could still see her as a 
young bride, that there was still nothing in- 
congruous in the thought of Johnny with a 
diamond engagement ring, caught up in the 
pleasurable excitement of marriage prepara- 
tions, which seemed, now, so recent an event 
in their own lives. 


ALLY came running to them again. ‘I’ve 
got her,’ she panted. ‘ Gilly-Gilly ’s com- 
ing now.’ 

Joan Gilmour readjusted herself to meet her 
own Gillian, who was advancing at a more 
sober pace across the lawn. She was much 
older than Sally—much older, that is, accord- 
ing to the standards of childhood, where even 
months are important; three years, perhaps. 
She was near the top of the school, near the 
end of her schooldays; a prefect, a good 
scholar and a fine athlete, popular and even an 
object of worship. Sally, who adored her, 
spoke of her as Gilly-Gilly with a delicious 
thrill, knowing it to be a famous nickname 
but one which she was uncertain of her right 
to employ. To Sally the day was worth a red 
star in her diary, less because her mother 
visited the school than because she and Gilly- 
Gilly were linked briefly by the chance that 
they were the daughters of contemporary old 
girls. The right to seek out Gillian, to convey 
an important message to her, and to herald her 
approach, was precious indeed. 

Joan suspected something of Sally’s feelings, 
remembering herself at each age—the age 
when she had hero-worshipped, and the age 
when she had reached the status which her 
own daughter now enjoyed. Once—and the 
years telescoped, so that it was like yesterday 
—she had held a proud position, playing in all 
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the first teams and wearing a prefect’s brief 
authority, conscious of the heady power which 
was hers by virtue of the fact that she could 
make heaven or hell for those younger girls 
who had chosen her as their idol. There had 
been nothing quite like it, since; no triumphs 
so sharply sweet. 

As she watched Gillian coming towards her, 
Joan felt, with a sudden agonised longing for 
lost youth, that she watched herself. If she 
could go back, Gillian would be lost to her, 
and that was a woeful thought, but she could 
then dream of a future Gillian in a personal 
world utterly unlike the present—a world in 
which Gillian’s father should be the Prince 
Charming to whom marriage would spell 
happy-ever-after as a matter of course. The 
agony for Joan was to remember that, at the 
end of this day, she must decide finally whether 
she was going to divorce her husband, since 
even Gillian had failed to hold them together. 
Until she saw her daughter, so young and 
confident and unaware, she had almost for- 
gotten that pressing problem. 

Life had slipped backwards for them all. 
What were the others thinking? Could life 
have done as little to them as seemed to be 
the case here in this moment of reunion? 
Marjorie’s existence was a continual battle 
with poverty—she made no secret of that. 
Betty was a soldier’s widow. Audrey, the 
most gifted of them all, had set out to follow 
a musical career—and failed. So much they 
knew of one another, and little besides; but 
they knew and remembered a hundred small 
details of their schooldays. 

Gillian came over the lawn, a reminder of 
the past and the present. 


HEY were merged now in a larger group, 
chattering like magpies and uttering shrill 


cries of recognition. Laughter which had no 
definable cause was a contagion, running be- 
tween them. The young daughters were sub- 
dued to a poised quietness, looking at their 
elders in astonishment. They moved over the 
grass tennis-court, treading heavily on their 
high heels. The net hung slackly, and sud- 
denly Johnny Christopher rushed towards it 
and jumped. Joan followed. 

‘Mummy, don’t be such an ass,’ groaned 
Gillian, flushed with shame. 

Audrey caught her heel in the net and fell, 
throwing her handbag in the air and scattering 
its contents; she was unhurt, but helpless with 
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laughter as they dragged her to her feet. 
Sally, in an agony of humiliation, looked 
furtively at Gillian, praying that her adored 
one should not know which of these ridiculous 
women was her mother—should not know that 
the supremely ridiculous one had brought this 
shame upon her. 

Gillian shrugged her shoulders. ‘ Second 
childhood, I suppose,’ she said, more accur- 
ately than she knew. ‘I hope J won't be like 
that when I ’m their age.’ 

*Oh, no—you won't be like that,’ Sally 
assured her breathlessly, and hugged herself 
because she had been given so easy an 
opportunity of bestowing a compliment where 
it was rapture to bestow it. 


T their chosen tea-table in the rose- 
garden they realised their isolation; how 
small a group they were among a myriad 
unknown women, some of whom were so 
young that a year or less probably separated 
them from their schooldays. 

* It’s really most chastening,’ said Marjorie. 
“You have the idea that you’re bound to 
know all the old girls, because you were at the 
same school, but actually they ’re nearly all 
strangers. Of course, it’s obvious, because 
they ’ve gone on accumulating all these years, 
and how could one know them? But, all the 
same, it ’s—well, it ’s sort of weird.’ 

They agreed, straining their eyes in an 
attempt to find remembered faces, that it 
was weird. 

Miss Caley-Knight moved among them, 
holding a cup of tea with a scone perched on 
the saucer; she was too much preoccupied to 
drink, but spilt a little from time to time. As 
she approached each table the visitors rose 


awkwardly, less because she was their hostess 
than because she was the headmistress; their 
chattering died away, and they turned bright, 
bored faces towards her. She waved them 
back to their seats, spilling a little more tea. 
They longed to rescue her sodden scone and 
mop up the splashes on her grey voile dress, 
but they did not dare. One could not venture 
to reduce the headmistress to some sort of 
tidiness. She talked about the garden, and 
asked a few formal questions, and did not 
listen to the replies. She was happiest with 
the youngest women, the newest old girls; 
eventually, her duty done, she sat down at a 
table surrounded by those who had been 
recently her pupils. She was animated now, 
at ease among friends; she was talking, not 
making conversation, and the girls were not 
bored. She looked at her half-empty cup 
swimming in its saucer, with a certain rueful 
surprise. The girls bounced about, bringing 
her fresh tea and plying her with sandwiches. 

*She doesn’t know what to make of us,’ 
said Betty. ‘I suspect she thinks we ’re too 
old for her. And yet, in a way, I feel younger 
now than I did when I ’d been grown-up for 
only a few months.’ 

*So do I,” said Joan. ‘I think we all do. 
But I ’m afraid it ’s for one performance only.’ 

The farewells were noisy enough, when they 
took their places in the car which was to take 
them to the station. They left to a chorus of 
chattering and laughter; then, suddenly, they 
turned away from it, and looked at one 
another in silence. The silence was a moment- 
ary recognition, a current passing between 
them, a reminder that they were returning to 
the adult world. The car, one in a long 
procession, moved slowly down the drive. 
The garden was looking its best. 


a 


Sunset 


At evening, when the dipping sun 
Sinks slowly down below the trees, 
Another day has just begun 

In other lands, on other seas. 


That is my thought whene’er I note 
The dying glory of the day. 

The gold and crimson hues that float 
Are gems that never pass away. 


For sunset means another dawn. 

Here, where the shadows grow, ’tis night; 
But in some other place the morn 

Breaks once again in radiant light. 


And we may know, when sunset falls 
To close the evening of our days, 

That, far beyond these earthbound walls, 
The light moves on in other ways. 


Derek NEVILLE. 





Leprosy—A Mystery Disease 


JOHN WYATT 


EPROSY, of all the chronic diseases, has 
for centuries been considered to be the 
most loathsome. In almost every part of the 
world the dreaded leper has been branded as 
an unclean outcast. There is hardly a country 
that has not had a leper problem. 

The earliest reference to the disease yet 
found is in the Egyptian Ebers Papyrus, which 
dates about 1500 B.c. but contains passages 
from much earlier works, as far back as 
3400 B.c. It is obvious that leprosy was 
known to the early Egyptians, and it has been 
suggested that it was brought with their negro 
slaves from the tropical south. The Egyptians 
were most likely responsible for its intro- 
duction into Palestine, India, and the Far 
East. Later, in their turn, it was picked up 
by the visiting Persians, Phcenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans. With the Pheenicians it travelled 
with their ships; marching with the Roman 
invasions, it became a widespread threat. 

In England the earliest record of leprosy is 
dated a.p. 60. It did not become a problem 
here until the 10th and 11th centuries, when 
about three hundred leper homes were in 
use, amongst them one in London on the 
site of which St James’s Palace now stands. 
The whole of the British Isles were affected. 
About this time the disease was rife through- 
out Europe. 

In the 16th century the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese took leprosy westwards to the 
American continent, and in one part of South 
America it remains a serious threat to this 
day. The Americans, whose leper population 
was increased by the import of negro slaves, 
took the disease to the islands of the Pacific. 
The world-wide dispersion was complete. 


JN the Northern Hemisphere the rate of de- 
cline has been steady. To-day there are 
only about a hundred lepers in Britain. But 


it was not until this century that leprosy ceased 
to be a problem in Norway and Iceland. To 
this day it is still endemic in Portugal and 
Spain. 

The records of the spread of leprosy have 
been rather striking. Some races have suffered 
heavily, and then suddenly, from no clear 
reason, have found themselves free. Others 
have had to face a recurring threat. Every 
class of society has suffered, although, in fact, 
the weaker have been the most vulnerable, 
and the malady has thrived where malnutrition 
and overcrowding were common. 

Probably the grim practice of rigid segrega- 
tion has done much to diminish the disease in 
Europe. In medieval England segregation was 
so complete and strictly enforced that the 
priest entered the house of a man who showed 
the first obvious symptoms of infection, led 
him to the church, and there performed the 
last rites over his body before laying upon the 
man ten prohibitions and condemning him to 
complete isolation. Better general health was 
probably the greatest factor in the conquest of 
leprosy, and better and cleaner living con- 
ditions, although there is no evidence to sup- 
port the theory that the germ is spread by 
bad sanitation. Other diseases, including the 
Great Plague, attacking the leper in his 
weakened state, no doubt brought a hasty end 
to many who would otherwise have spread 
the taint. 

It is hard to estimate the present leper 
population of the modern world. In most 
undeveloped countries, where leprosy still 
maintains a hold, there are no organised 
methods of gathering statistics; and only a 
small proportion of sufferers consult qualified 
doctors—if there are any in the area. There 
are thousands, also, who would rather hide 
their symptons than be segregated from their 
homes and families. Therefore, the startling 
figure of 5,000,000 for the whole world is a 
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very conservative estimate; as also the figure 
of 2,000,000 for the British Empire. Leprosy 
is still, in fact, a world problem. Nigeria is 
known to have a heavy incidence, with a figure 
somewhere about 200,000, or about one in 
every ten of its population. There are sore- 
stricken areas in East and South Asia. 


ney is still a mystery disease. For 
one thing, its method of transmission has 
never definitely been discovered. Contrary to 
popular belief, it is exceedingly hard to con- 
tract. It is generally considered that the 
bacillus enters the body through the skin; 
but married couples have been found with 
only one of the parties a victim. The com- 
mon estimate of infection through constant 
contact in adults is reckoned about five per 
cent. But children are highly susceptible, and 
it has been observed that the vast majority 
of lepers have contracted the malady in early 
childhood, males appearing to be the most 
vulnerable. Leprosy is not hereditary. Newly- 
born babies taken from their leper mothers 
remain unaffected. Hardly any of the medical 
and lay staff who have made their homes in 
leper colonies throughout the world are known 
to have succumbed. In fact, some of the 
medical staffs have actually inoculated them- 
selves with the germ for research purposes 
without contracting the disease. 

The lepra bacillus was first discovered in 
human tissue by Armauer Gerhard Hansen, 
a Norwegian, in 1871. It belongs to the group 
of * acid fast ’ bacilli and bears close similarities 
to its dreaded sister—the tuberculosis bacillus. 
But its treatment has added subtle difficulties. 
So far, no germ of leprosy has been grown in a 
test-tube, and as yet there is no blood-test. 
It has not been proved that the germ can be 
passed from animal to man, or vice versa. 


HERE are two main types of leprosy: the 
neural, and the lepromatous. The neural 
condition begins with a small discoloured 
patch on the skin. First the patch is inflamed, 
then it becomes dead, and impervious to sen- 
sation. Other patches appear. The nerves 
become slowly strangled. The extremities of 
the body begin to wither away. Great sores 
form. As a rule, the leper feels no physical 
pain, but in certain conditions of the neural 
type there are reactions which cause great pain 
and discomfort. In acute stages pain along 
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arm and leg nerves is very agonising, and may 
last so that sleep only comes with exhaustion. 
A child in this condition cries continuously 
for hours. 

The lepromatous is the skin form, and is 
considered to be the most infectious. The 
bacilli multiply under the surface of the skin 
at a rapid rate. The skin swells and thickens. 
Great tubercles form. In advanced cases the 
leper becomes the pitiful disfigured creature 
that one is accustomed to think of. The 
complications which may arise are too numer- 
ous to mention. Blindness and paralysis are 
two. 

There is some truth in the legend that the 
germ can often lie dormant for a great number 
of years before there are symptoms. But 
usually the symptoms appear after an interval 
of from a few months up to four or five years. 
Hardly, if ever, does leprosy kill. It is the 
weakened state caused by leprosy which lays 
the sufferer open to attacks by other deadly 
germs. Tuberculosis is often the killer in the 
end. If the sufferer can keep up his strength 
by a balanced diet, and a clean active life, 
there is a reasonable chance of a long life. 

It is from the repulsive appearance purely 
that there springs the profound abhorrence 
towards the leper. Leprosy is not an ‘ un- 
clean’ disease in the sense that the afflicted one 
has not lived a clean life. While it is a fact 
that it flourishes in primitive living conditions, 
these conditions are not the direct cause. No 
blame can logically be applied to its victims. 

Leprosy is not ‘ incurable.’ Every advanced 
leper has passed through a stage where a cure 
could have been effected. In fact, hundreds are 
pronounced free from symptoms every year. 
Leprosy need never reach the advanced stage. 


UST what is being done to attack the 

disease and offer treatment to its stricken 
thousands? The body best fitted to answer this, 
in the Empire at least, is the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association (B.E.L.R.A.). 
Founded in 1924, with its headquarters 
in Victoria Street, London, supported by 
Government grants and public subscriptions, 
this hard-working organisation has brought 
help to the many leper colonies throughout 
the Empire. 

One of the main purposes of the organisation 
is to give medical and lay assistance to the 
religious missions who were the first to take 
action. These include the seventy-year-old 





* Mission to Lepers,’ which operates in fifteen 
countries and has a hundred stations in and 
outside the Empire; the various Roman 
Catholic missions with one hundred and ten 
stations throughout the world; the U.M.C.A. 
with seventeen; the Methodist Mission with 
seven; the Church Missionary Society with 
institutions in India and Africa; and several 
others. 

In spite of dogged medical research by all 
the authorities involved, no revolutionary 
treatment has been found. In fact, the same 
remedy as that which, by legend, is supposed 
to have been accidentally discovered by an 
affected Indian prince, centuries ago, is still 
in use to-day. But nowadays this nauseating 
medicine, chaulmoogra oil, is systematically 
injected with creosote with much improved 
results. Experiments are now being made 
with sulphone drugs, and it is yet too early 
to draw any conclusions as to the results. 
Sulphetrone and diasone are great hopes for 
the future, and the new drug para-amino- 
salicylic acid, which had proved success in 
tuberculosis, may turn out to be effective. 


F the change in medical treatment is not so 
apparent thus far, the change in methods is 
marked. Twenty years ago, largely through 
the efforts of B.E.L.R.A., something approach- 
ing a revolution was introduced. Before then 
the procedure hinged on the age-old method of 
compulsory segregation. This method, though 
rather obvious, had several great disadvan- 
tages. People objected to being compulsorily 
driven from their homes. In backward regions 
they preferred to hide in the bush. Victims 
hid their symptoms instead of coming forward. 
And in the colonies themselves it was hard to 
destroy the ‘ penal colony ’ atmosphere. The 
patients feit themselves to be prisoners and 
would not wholeheartedly co-operate. The 
colonies from outside were viewed with fear 
and suspicion. 

By the combined efforts of B.E.L.R.A., the 
missions, and the local governments con- 
cerned, the old system has gradually been 
changed. Sufferers were persuaded to come 
forward, instead of being forced. A steady 
propaganda campaign was maintained. 
Thanks to the specialised use of chaulmoogra 
oil, more patients were pronounced free from 
symptoms and allowed to leave. These were 
encouraged to talk about their experiences 
inside the colonies. 
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In the settlements patients were exhorted to 
live a normal community life. The ordinary 
work of village life was continued. None of 
the patients were permitted to feel themselves 
useless. Even the maimed were found fitting 
tasks. Schools were introduced for the 
children. Active recreations were fostered. 

The majority of lepers, about sixty per cent., 
are of the non-infectious type. Treatment, it 
was found, could better be provided in ‘ out’ 
clinics. Wherever possible, these clinics have 
been, and are being, formed. 

A drive was begun in 1929 in the Owerri 
province of Nigeria. It aimed at providing 
leper clinics; voluntary segregation of infec- 
tious cases in model villages; better leprosy 
surveys and health education and propa- 
ganda—and it produced heartening results. 
By 1944 fourteen villages were built and 
forty-eight clinics were established; 12,000 
lepers were receiving treatment. The change 
of heart amongst the natives had become 
more apparent. Inspectors making leper sur- 
veys were no longer feared and distrusted, and 
entire populations readily submitted to 
medical examination. This was probably the 
greatest triumph of all. 


§ Beamer sent cl the Empire this gradual 
advance is being made. Yet the task ahead 
is gigantic. Only one in ten of the Empire’s 


leper population is receiving treatment. Of 
those left without treatment something like 
seven thousand must be dangerously infec- 
tious. And again, one cannot hope to get rid 
of leprosy, or any other disease, so long as 
bad living conditions and malnutrition are 
allowed to exist. Only by the raising of 
sociological and educational standards can 
final success be achieved. 

What is really needed is a world-wide change 
of heart. Facts prove that no one need be 
ashamed of being a leper. Nor is leprosy a 
thing to be feared. Leprosy is less infectious 
and less fatal than many other chronic 
diseases. Facts prove, also, that every leper 
who receives treatment soon enough can be 
cured. If medical help is available no leper 
need become blind, mutilated or maimed, or 
bear terrible sores. 

The governments concerned must soon bear 
full responsibility. The enormous task cannot 
be left to the gallant, unselfish band of 
B.E.L.R.A. and Mission workers alone. Dr 
E. Muir, at one time medical secretary to 
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B.E.L.R.A., and one of the greatest world 
experts on leprosy to-day, has stated that it is 
an entirely preventable disease, and that if 
the right methods were applied the foul plague 


would disappear. In Europe now leprosy 
is merely a legend. The best-informed 
authorities are convinced that, with a com- 
bined effort, it could be so the world over. 


Hill-Figures—England’s Oldest 
Monuments 





DAVID LE ROI, M.A., B.Sc. 


PPROVAL for the erection of a 
£1,500,000 cement works in the vicinity 
of the historic White Horse at Uffington, near 
Wantage, Berkshire, justly raised strong pro- 
tests against what at first appeared an act of 
vandalism. Fortunately, the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning later issued an 
order restricting the clay workings to land 
north of the railway line, so preserving the 
view between the White Horse escarpment 
and the south side of the valley. 

Carved on the almost precipitous face of 
Uffington Hill, the Wantage White Horse is 
probably the oldest monument in Britain. 
The horse is in a galloping attitude, and 
measures 370 feet by 120 feet; in its making, 
over an acre of ground was cut out to a depth 
of three feet, and the expanse of chalk so 
uncovered is visible for a distance of several 
miles. According to popular tradition, the 
Uffington White Horse was cut on the hillside 
by order of Alfred the Great to commemorate 
his great victory over the irrupting Danes at 
the battle of Aéscesdun, or Ashdown, in 
A.D. 871, when the Danish king, Baegsaeg, was 
killed. 

Now, although a White Horse was the 
emblem of the Anglo-Saxons, who invariably 
carved figures of the kind on the sides of the 
loftiest hills adjacent to the scenes of the 
battles in which they had been victorious, 
there is good reason to advance that the so- 
called Saxon White Horses still in existence 
were, in fact, at least eight centuries old when 
Alfred the Great was fighting his battles. 
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T one time practically every county in 
southern and western England had several 
such figures carved on the chalk hills, but 
with the passage of centuries the turf gradually 
regained possession. It was no one’s respon- 
sibility to undertake their renewal, and the 
monuments slowly grew less distinct, until they 
ultimately disappeared altogether. 

Uffington White Horse owes its survival 
to the periodic ‘ scourings ’ organised by the 
villages in the neighbourhood. Every able- 
bodied man in the district assisted in trimming 
the turf outline and removing the weeds from 
the exposed chalk. On such occasions the 
lord of the manor provided a feast for the 
workers, while the day’s activities concluded 
with a horse-race run near the figure. A 
pageant was also staged, illustrating the 
Saxon victory which is popularly supposed to 
have occasioned the original cutting of the 
horse. It was these pageants, more than any- 
thing else, that perpetuated the White Horse’s 
fabled Saxon origin. That the Saxon origin 
of the Uffington White Horse is a fable is 
supported by the fact that the figure itself is 
not that of the Saxon Horse at all, but, with 
its bird head and beak, a Druid symbol. 

British coins of the period of Queen 
Boadicea, who died in a.p. 61, carry on the 
reverse a bird-headed horse, very similar to 
that on Uffington Hill. A bird-headed horse 
was the symbol of Ceridwen, the Druidical 
Ceres, who is described in bardic chronicles 
as a white mare, and is frequently accorded the 
title of the ‘ high-crested hen.’ Bird horses 
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figure in several of the Welsh narrative poems 
of Taliesin as ‘ hen-headed steeds.’ It is quite 
probable, therefore, that the Uffington White 
Horse is a Druid relic nearly 2000 years old, 
and possibly it marks the site of a temple to 
Ceridwen. Certainly the size of the turf cut- 
ting calls up the massive work of the people 
who built Stonehenge. 

Although the barren soil in which it is cut 
prevents the rapid growth of grass, the 
Uffington White Horse would appear to have 
lost some of its symmetry throughout the 
centuries owing to the turf on the upper edge 
of the body crumbling off and gradually taking 
root in the bare chalk. This falling of the 
turf into the body of the horse explains the 
local tradition that the animal periodically 
moves its rump. Similar crumbling of the 
turf at the head of the horse has made less 
apparent the beak, and the bird-like head is 
not so immediately plain in modern photo- 
graphs of the horse as it is in old engravings 
and prints. 


NOTHER so-called Saxon White Horse, 
that on Bratton Hill, near Westbury, Wilt- 
shire, is also a probable relic of the Druids. 
Tradition has it that the Bratton Horse was 
cut by order of Alfred the Great to com- 
memorate his victory over the Danes at 
Ethandun in 878. 

Strictly speaking, the present Bratton Horse 
dates only from the late 18th century and 
replaces the original horse, which was 100 feet 
long and 54 feet high. According to an 
engraving executed by Richard Gough in 1772, 
the original Bratton Horse was a stallion, and 
had a crescent moon on the tip of its upturned 
tail. Like the *‘ hen-headed steed,’ a crescent- 
tailed horse was a symbol of Ceridwen. In 
one of his manuscripts Taliesin describes the 
* strong horse of the crescent,’ which is con- 
sidered by many antiquaries to refer to a son 
of Ceridwen by Nevion or Neptune, the god 
of horses. 

By the middle of the 18th century the 
crescent-tailed horse on Bratton Hill had 
become so overgrown with turf that it was 
decided to cut an entirely new figure. This 
was done in 1778, but those responsible for 
the work did not trouble to consult early 
engravings. Not only was the size of the figure 
increased to 175 feet by 107 feet, and the 
crescent tail removed, but, whereas the original 
horse had faced to the right, the present one 


looks to the left. Moreover, what was 
originally a heavy war-horse was transformed 
into a slim hunter. 


A= of probable Druid origin is the 
Giant of Trendle Hill, near Cerne Abbas, 
Dorsetshire. Occupying over an acre of 
ground, the figure, which holds a massive club 
in each hand, is outlined by a ditch two feet 
wide and three feet deep. According to an 
old legend, the Cerne Abbas figure perpetuates 
the destruction of a giant who, having eaten a 
flock of sheep at Blackmoor, fell asleep on 
Trendle Hill. There he was pinioned down, 
like another Gulliver, and killed by a band 
of shepherds, who then traced his dimensions 
in the chalk for the benefit of posterity. 

Another, and less fanciful, account has it 
that the Giant of Trendle Hill represents the 
Saxon god Heil. This story says that the 
figure was cut in the year 600 by a local 
chieftain who had been converted to Chris- 
tianity,and who, in the words of his chronicler, 
* wished thus to testify there his having broken 
and rejected heathen idols and chased away 
the fogs of pagan superstition.” References 
in bardic chronicles imply, however, that the 
Trendle Hill Giant was already old at the 
close of the 6th century, and it is more likely 
that the figure symbolises the guardian of 
Druid Laws. 

Rivalling in size the figure on Trendle Hill 
is the majestic Long Man cut in the downs at 
Wilmington, near Eastbourne. The Long 
Man is 240 feet high, and his outstretched arms 
extend across 148 feet of turf. There is 
insufficient evidence to claim the Long Man 
as a Druid relic. Although its origin and 
meaning are somewhat obscure, the figure is 
believed to commemorate a Christian victory 
over paganism. It was probably cut early in 
the 10th century by a company of monks then 
active in the neighbotu od. In course of 
time the Long Man became so overgrown with 
weeds that it was only in certain evening lights 
and from certain angles of view that the out- 
lines could be discerned. Some seventy years 
ago, however, the then Duke of Devonshire, 
on whose estate the figure lay, gave the relic 
a new lease of life by outlining it with bricks. 


NE of the most impressive of England’s 
ancient monuments cut out of the chalk 
is Whiteleaf Cross, which lies on the side of a 
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hill rising east of Princes Risborough, Bucking- 
hamshire. The cross is 340 feet long by 
230 feet wide, and is deeply engraved into the 
glaring chalk. It was cut in the Sth century 
to commemorate one of Hengist’s victories. 

Another memorial cross is to be seen cut 
on the South Downs at Plumpton. Compara- 
tively small as such relics go, it measures little 
more than 50 feet in all directions from the 
centre. The four equal arms accurately 
indicate the four cardinal points of the com- 
pass. It was originally cut very deeply into 
the sod, but it is now so overgrown as to be 
almost invisible except when the setting sun 
throws a dark shadow across the foss. Con- 
siderable obscurity enshrouds the history of 
Plumpton Cross, but there is no evidence to 
suggest that it is much older than the latter 
half of the 13th century. According to local 
records, the cross was excavated to com- 
memorate Simon de Montfort’s victory at 
Lewes, fought on the neighbouring stretch of 
downland in 1264. 


Faery wrth England there are numer- 
ous other large memorials cut on hillsides. 
White horses predominate, and many are 
attributed to the Saxons, but, with the excep- 
tion of the Uffington and Bratton Horses, none 
is older than the 18th century. A white horse 
was the device of the House of Hanover, and 
when the Jacobite rebellions had been crushed 


many places celebrated the downfall of the 
Stuart cause and testified local loyalty to the 
Hanoverian succession by cutting in the sides 
of nearby hills the symbols of the victorious 
dynasty. 

Weymouth’s citizens subscribed the funds 
to carve the existing figure of George IJ. on 
horseback, cut on a hill just behind the town. 
The galloping white horse overlooking Cher- 
hill on the Bath Road was wrought by a Calne 
doctor in honour of the same monarch. 

Yorkshire has two White Horses — one 
on Roulston Hill, near Northwaite, and the 
other on the Hambledon Hills, not far from 
Thirsk. The Hambledon Horse, on a steep 
hillside on land owned by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, is the older of the two, and 
was carved early last century. It covers an 
area of two acres, and every three years is 
freshly picked out with whitewash. 

Near Swindon there is a White Horse which 
was formed by local farmers to celebrate the 
Battle of Waterloo. The White Horse of 
Marlborough was made in similar circum- 
stances by the pupils of a nearby school, and 
for many years the scouring of the figure was 
an annual and traditional task of the scholars. 
The White Horse of Pewsey, hewn in 1800, is 
visible from Old Sarum, a distance of twenty 
miles across country. More recent White 
Horses are those of Broad Hinton, carved in 
1835, and Wootton Bassett, cut in 1864. Each 
of these covers an area of 90 feet by 60 feet. 


Winter Lilac 


As lilac unfolding in April, delicate grey 

And dashed with rose, tremulous and fleeting, 

The winter sky is soft with gentle colour 

More fleeting than the sheen on moving water 

Or a dove’s throat, or mist at the day’s breaking. 


And, on the branches traced across the sky 
Hangs here a forgotten leaf, here a bird 
Waiting, and in the hush of this dead season 
Perhaps deceived, perhaps sensing the rising 
Of sap beneath the branches’ bitter rind. 


By such most subtle echoes, sensed by only 
The idle or starved heart, is season linked 


To season, and perfume of lilac hangs as rich 
As, in April, drenched by showers and sun, it shakes 
Smoke-grey, subdued rose, corymbs of spring. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. 





Footsteps on Braeriach 





E. T. MOORE 


Y the time he crossed the 2000-foot 
contour Jackson knew he had been a 
fool to try it. He was not afraid—yet; but as 
he looked at the thin mist sweeping the upper 
face of the great corrie above him his heart 
sank a little. It was at this point of an ascent 
that he could usually comfort himself with the 
thought of a one-inch map and a good com- 
pass, but that day he had neither. In April 
1942 one-inch maps were as dead as bananas; 
and his compass had recently begun to stick, 
and was usable only when he had time to sit 
and play with it, but quite hopeless with frozen 
fingers in a howling wind. The irritation he 
had up till then felt at these lesser troubles 
gave way little by little to a sense of fore- 
boding. 

The surrounding summits were now in- 
visible. Away on his left the curling skyline 
of Cairngorm was hidden; a mile or two to 
the right the terrible black east wall of Sgoran 
Dubh disappeared into the mist. And the 
clouds were dropping. An hour ago the three 
great corries on the north face of Braeriach— 
the corries along whose upper edges he was 
shortly to make his way—had been clear to 
the plateau above. Now their height was 
halved. As he crept up the steep and slippery 
snow-slope by the side of the first the mist 
came to meet him. It moved more quickly 
than he did; its clammy fingers swept down to 
brush his face; long before he reached the 
level of the desolate little loch lying under the 
face of the corrie it embraced him altogether, 
and the green fields away below were lost to 
view. 

He was in a smaller world now—a swirling, 
dank, eerie world. He knew it well enough: 
the shifting distances, the quick drive of the 
mist that would suddenly lay bare a chasm or 
a mountainside, terribly magnified, and as 
quickly blot it out again; a world where the 


invisible joined with the visible to instil terror 
into the lone wanderer. 

Still he rose doggedly, and as he approached 
the high and desolate plateau the wind in- 
creased to a gale—but steady in strength and 
direction, a cold pressure that froze his right 
cheek and ear. It came, Jackson estimated, 
from a little south of west, and he thought 
grimly that it was an excellent substitute for a 
compass. Certainly he could never make the 
real one work in this devils’ playground. To 
reach the summit he now had to go about a 
mile, almost due east. The way was marked 
out for him by the great corries; he had 
merely to stay close enough to their upper 
edges to make sure they were there—a 
practicable, but hardly reassuring, method of 
progress. He had, of course, to find the 
second and third corries—or he thought he 
had; in fact, he need not have gone beyond 
the second, but on his battered old half-inch 
map he missed the tiny dotted circle, almost 
obliterated by other markings, that denoted 
the summit. However, the corries were well 
aligned, and the relentless accuracy of the 
wind took him safely to each in turn. But the 
sudden view of their swirling depths utterly 
effaced any pleasure he might have felt at his 
successful direction finding: his reason was 
no match for his stomach. 


O Jackson came near to, and indeed passed, 
his goal—the great summit cairn of Brae- 
riach. As nearly as he could tell, he had only 
to go a short way to the south, climbing slightly. 
He turned right, and once again the wind slashed 
furiously at his right cheek; but now it carried 
an added sting—fine particles of snow and ice, 
whipped from the deep blanket of snow on the 
ground. He put the map up to his face to 
protect it, but he could not find the cairn. It 
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was actually a quarter of a mile away, and 
visibility was now down to two or three yards. 
For several minutes he scrambled here and 
there in his vain search, all the time growing 
colder and more disheartened; then he de- 
cided to strike a bit further south in a last 
desperate attempt. The ground dropped away 
a little, but it might well rise again in a few 
more yards; if it began to fall more steeply he 
would turn back. His map gave him no 
warning whatever that in one cataclysmal 
moment, as he stumbled forward with the icy 
wind on his right cheek, he would suddenly 
find himself peering vertically down at the 
tops of jagged pinnacles rising from vague and 
unimaginable depths below. The map did not 
tell him that a corrie as great as any of the 
three on the north was awaiting him on the 
south. And he did not know that he was 
standing on the very edge of the snow cornice 
which a few weeks later would melt and fall 
into the abyss. 

He recoiled instinctively, and that day he 
never saw those pinnacles again, but the fear 
of the moment stayed with him, paralysing his 
body, stupefying his brain. He had lost faith 
in the map; danger now might lie anywhere: 
north and south were barred; eastwards, he 
knew, lay another gulf; he must go west, but 
even there, for all he knew, the bridge to safety 
might be narrow. Anyhow, he must turn into 
the wind. Yet the wind itself was not due 
west. Might it not lead him, sidelong, into 
other dangers? He was sure of nothing at all 
now. 


ACKSON was gripped by fear and by that 
remorseless, icy wind. His fear, against 
reason, impelled him to reject, or at least 
defer, the obvious plan of retracing his out- 
ward course. That would mean going north 
until he found the third corrie again, and he 
simply could not bring himself to walk con- 
sciously towards another precipice, so, after 
withdrawing a short way to the north, he 
turned into the wind to go west. 

The wind slashed at his face and eyes. He 
bent his head; try as he might, he could see 
no more than a yard in front of him; to lift 
his eyes further was to be blinded. He might 
have tacked, but he dare not: corries to the 
right of him; corries, and pinnacles, and God 
knew what other horrors, to the left of him. 
So he strode into the wind. 

Almost at once he saw the footsteps in the 
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snow—a line coming from the west—obviously 
his own, already half-filled, for in that blizzard 
all tracks would be obliterated in an hour. 
Their direction was steady, wherefore they must 
have been made before he began searching for 
the summit; they could be safely followed. 
Sturdily he fought his way, footprint by foot- 
print, against the wind for that long mile. And 
in all that distance he never saw those northern 
corries. He knew he must often be near them, 
for he remembered several times walking 
almost on the edge; but for the time he was 
possessed by an utter horror of depths, so with 
his eyes firmly fixed on the ground at his feet 
he refused to see anything but the life-line of 
footsteps—gradually fading to faint impres- 
sions as he won to the western end of the 
plateau. 

At last they bent away to the right and 
began to descend steeply. The wind fell, the 
clouds thinned, and, as he strode out of the 
white hell above and passed down the thinning 
snow to the patches of green below, the fear 
went from him—to be awakened again in the 
dark of many nights, to be recalled often on 
other hills, but never again to turn his heart 
to ice. 

On this more sheltered slope the footsteps 
became plainer at first, though they faded 
away almost completely as he came to the thin 
snow lower down. Where the white gave way 
to green they led him at last to a large rock 
and a tree, and there he found two men shel- 
tering; and there, too, he realised in wonder 
that he had returned to the glen half-a-mile 
higher than the point from which he had left 
it three hours earlier. The footsteps were not 
his own. 

His encounter with these two in the lonely 
glen, quite apart from his unknown colleague 
on the mountain, was enough to mark the day 
as unusual. They told him they had waited 
over an hour to see whether the clouds cleared 
enough for an ascent, and then another half- 
hour to eat their lunch, still hoping vainly for 
a break in the weather. Now they had given 
up the idea and were going back. As they 
went down with Jackson to Rothiemurchus he 
astonished them by describing his terrifying 
experience in the clouds. But what astonished 
them most was his account of the footsteps, 
for they had been at the foot of the line for 
almost two hours, and they were quite positive 
that during that time no one had passed by 
their shelter, and certainly no one had set out 
from there to climb Braeriach. 





British Cock-Fighting 


FRED W. DOAR 


gaat year marked the centenary of the 
passing of an Act of Parliament which 
virtually put an end to the cruel and barbarous 
sport of cock-fighting. Since, occasionally, 
in the remoter regions of Cumberland, 
Yorkshire, and East Anglia, fights have been 
Staged secretly, but the risks of detection 
are now so great, and the penalties so severe, 
that few find it profitable to break the law. 

British cocks are mentioned by Cesar; 
but the first of our writers to notice cock- 
fighting was Fitzstephen, who traced it back 
to the reign of Henry Il. He described it as 
the fine sport of schoolboys on Shrove 
Tuesday. In the 17th and 18th centuries 
it was a pastime favoured by both princes and 
commoners, and the season of ‘cocking’ 
began as a rule at Shrovetide and ended with 
the flat-racing. At that time cockpits 
abounded even in the villages, as well as in the 
cities and towns. Relics of the sport are 
found in some of our street names. Pitt 
Street, for instance, is often an abridgment 
of Cockpit Street. London had several 
famous centres. There was a cockpit at the 
Palace of Whitehall itself, while some three 
or four hundred yards away, in Birdcage 
Walk, facing St James’s Park, stood another, 
ornamented with a cupola, called ‘ The Royal.’ 
It was here that Hogarth found the characters 
for what a wit called ‘one of his worst 
subjects, though best plates.’ 

The cockpit was modelled after the amphi- 
theatre of the ancients. The cocks fought in 
the arena as the beasts did in Roman times. 
The matches usually took place upon a round 
stage some eighteen or twenty feet in diameter. 
The floor of the stage was covered with 
matting, and was fringed all round with a 
rim eight or ten inches high to prevent the 
birds from falling off ‘the field of battle.’ 
A small ring, one yard in diameter, was 
chalked in the centre of the stage. When 
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hostilities were due to begin, the ‘ 
brought the cocks into the pit. After 
examination to see that they agreed with 
markings and colours specified on the - 
card, the ‘ setters-to’ handed them to the 
* masters of the match’ to place them on the 
mat. The fight then commenced. When 
both birds broke off to rest, only forty 
seconds’ grace was allowed. At the end of 
that space the setters-to carried the birds 
into the middle of the stage, and put them 
beak to beak. They were taunted in various 
ways, and were allowed to strike at each 
other from a distance, until they became too” 
dangerous to hold. Then the fray restarted. 


feeders ’ 
carefi 


HE birds used for cock-fighting were 

called gamecocks, of which there were 
many breeds and colours. Some of them were 
named after famous fighters of former days, 
like the blackcocks of Lord Vere, and the 
Derby black-breasted reds with daw eyes 
and white legs. Breeders had their secrets, 
but presumably success in producing the 
right type of bird depended on in-breeding 
coupled with the principle of mating ‘ youth 
to youth at proper intervals of time.’ Only 
so could a good fighting strain have been 


, maintained in its purity over a long namber 


of years. It was believed that if eggs were 
hatched by a bird of prey the cocks would 
be much fiercer. Breeders went to endless 
trouble to get the desired result. 

Feeding, training, and matching called for 
expert judgment. If the young birds began 
to quarrel among themselves, which they 
did when they were between five and eight 
months old, they were separated, and, after 
being ‘dubbed’ and ‘ marked,’ were sent 
out to walk on suitable farms, a practice 
somewhat analogous to the ‘ walking’ of 
puppies in relation to hunting. There they 
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remained for perhaps twelve months, when 
they were ready to be prepared for fighting 
by the feeder, who worked according to 
his own system. During this period the 
birds were sparred and exercised with 
meticulous care. If they were overweight, 
they were reduced by ‘sweating.’ This 
consisted of placing cloths of various thick- 
nesses over their pens. After weighing and 
matching, the feeders were allowed three days 
to bring the cocks to the top of their form, 
and get them fit for battle. This was done 
by means of ‘cockbread,’ for the manu- 
facture of which there were many quaint 
and curious recipes. Before matching, each 
bird was ‘cut out of feather,’ his hackles, 
wings, and tail being so shortened that his 
opponent could obtain no unfair advantage 
by laying hold of long feathers while employ- 
ing his spurs. 

So that birds should not tear each other 
with their natural spurs, these were removed, 
and artificial ones fitted. The making of 
silver and steel spurs was quite an art. Their 
purpose was to bring the battle to a decisive 
and prompt conclusion. In length they 
varied from one to three inches, according to 
the style of fighting exhibited by the individual 
cock. 

The sport had its own distinctive equipment. 
Muffies were a kind of miniature boxing- 
glove, designed to test sparring birds and 
improve their wind. Markers were for the 
purpose of making identification easy and 
certain. It was customary to mark the 
outside web of the right foot with the owner’s 
stamp. There were scissors for ‘ dubbing,’ 
that is, removing the comb and wattles so 
that no unnecessary suffering should be 
occasioned by getting them torn when fighting. 
In dubbing, care was taken to preserve the 
half-moon shape of the comb. Special saws 
were employed for shortening the natural 
spur. Bags, made in the colours of the owners, 
and embroidered with initials or crests, Were 
used for conveying the birds into the pit. 
The feeders wore a kind of livery, often red 
jackets and yellow trousers. 


HE gallery consisted of peers and pick- 
pockets, grooms and gentlemen. Samuel 


Pepys describes them. They were ‘from 
Parliament men to the poorest ‘prentices, 
bakers, brewers, butchers, draymen, and 
what not, and all these fellows one with 
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another cursing and betting. Strange that 
such poor people, that look as if they had 
not bread to put in their mouths, shall bet 
three or four pounds at a time, and lose it, 
and yet bet as much the next battle, so that 
one of them will lose ten or twenty pounds at 
a meeting.’ The spectators kept up an almost 
continuous noise, for they would lay wagers 
upon every blow each cock gave. 

A typical advertisement of the period ran 
as follows: ‘A great main of cocks will be 
fought at the Black Boys Inn, Aylsham, on 
14th and 15th December between the Gentle- 
men of Norwich and Norfolk, for £5 a battle 
and £100 the odd. On Tuesday evening a 
turn-out for £10; and on Thursday a grand 
Welsh main by sixteen subscribers for a silver 
tankard. All to be fought in silver spurs. 
Feeders: Steward for Norwich; Overton 
for Norfolk.’ 

Some of the expressions used in cock- 
fighting puzzle the uninitiated, for with the 
abolition of the sport they have lost their 
meaning. In some of the advertisements, 
for instance, we find references to the ‘ Welsh 
main,’ the ‘ battle royal,’ and a ‘ close pit 
—two shillings and sixpence entrance.’ 
Apparently a ‘close pit’ meant that 
admission could only be obtained through 
payment of the sum named. In the ‘ battle 
royal,’ an unlimited number of cocks fought 
until all had been slaughtered except one, 
the sole survivor being acclaimed the winner. 
The *‘ Welsh main’ found the victor by a 
series of qualifying rounds. If the battle 
began, say, with sixteen pairs of cocks, the 
sixteen victors fought a second round; the 
eight conquerors a third; the four conquerors 
a fourth; and lastly the two conquerors a 
fifth, so that of the thirty-two birds engaged 
thirty-one were sure to be killed. 

For many years cock-fighting was a sport 
favoured by schoolboys. In Scotland, once 
a year—generally at Christmas—the dominie 
added to his income by holding cock-fights 
in the parish school. Every boy was expected 
to bring a cock to the school and to pay a 
shilling to the dominie for the privilege of 
seeing it killed there. Assisted by the neigh- 
bouring farmers, the dominie directed opera- 
tions. It was customary to fight three 
rounds. By the end of the first round all 
the cocks had fought, and the victors were 
then pitted against each other. The cocks 
that survived the second round were eligible 
for the third, and the dominie, besides his 
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shilling, got the cocks that were killed. There 
used to be an annual ‘ cocking ’ at Manchester 
Grammar School on Shrove Tuesday. The 
cocks that were beaten were killed and eaten 
by the boys in a very savage fashion. 

For years an ever-growing number of 
people deplored the popularity of cock- 
fighting. Protests were made and serious 
efforts attempted to end these ‘ butcherly 
diversions.’ Certain sovereigns frowned upon 
the custom, and Oliver Cromwell, on 3ist 


March 1654, passed an act prohibiting it. 
In spite of all opposition, however, cock- 
fighting continued until 1849, when, together 
with bull- and bear-baiting, it was abolished 
because the weight of public opinion was 
against it. In the last resort such informed 
opinion decides controversial questions de- 
pending upon humanitarian principles; but 
surely the trend of our civilisation to take the 
bloodshed out of sport is right, and is certain 
to conquer in the end. 


The Romance of the Village Church 
VII.—Old Bells 


ARTHUR GAUNT, F.R.G.S. 


T is unfortunate that church bells must 
necessarily hang in one of the least access- 
ible parts of our churches. Comparatively 
few visitors, therefore, are inclined to tackle the 
stairs and ladders which have to be climbed 
to inspect them. Yet the historic interest of 
such bells is great, and village churches, no 
less than mighty cathedrals, have examples of 
considerable antiquarian value. 

There are Old Testament allusions to the 
use of bells in religious observances; in 
Britain, the custom dates back at least to the 
7th century. The earliest reference to church 
bells in England is a statement by Bede that 
the death-knell of St Hilda, Abbess of Whitby, 
was heard at Hackness, thirteen miles away. 
Bede records the incident as something of a 
miracle, and it certainly seems remarkable in 
view of the fact that bells in those days were 
not much bigger than hand-bells. 

There are a number of village churches 
to-day containing bells six hundred years old. 
The most ancient in Britain is believed to be 
at Claughton, near Lancaster. It bears the 
date 1296. Another venerable specimen hangs 
in Caversfield Church (Oxfordshire), and 


Goring (Oxfordshire) and Chaldon (Surrey) 
have examples nearly as old. The Caversfield 
bell is also noteworthy because it carries an 
inscription to Hugh and Sybilla Gargate, who 
were evidently benefactors to this village 
church more than six centuries ago. Such 
inscriptions are, of course, invaluable in 
determining the age of a bell. A further aid 
in ascertaining the antiquity of these things is 
their shape, the oldest having a crudity of 
form which later bell-founders overcame. 


Speman tee ia as an art may be said 
to have begun in earnest in England when 
Walter de Odyngton, a 13th-century Evesham 
monk, wrote a treatise for the guidance of 
craftsmen engaged in this work. The general 
ideas which he laid down for casting and 
tuning bells have not altered greatly since 
his time. 

The late 14th and early 15th century 
brought big improvements to the shape of 
church bells, and the decorations became 
richer at the same time. Two examples from 
that period are in Brindle Church, south-west 
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of Blackburn, though, apart from the tower, 
the building itself is comparatively modern. 
At Arkholme, a pretty village in Lunedale, is 
another bell which has been ringing almost 
as long. 

The 15th century was also noteworthy for 
the development of mottoes and slogans on 
village church bells. It introduced the fas- 
cinating era in which donors vied with one 
another in an effort to add curious inscrip- 
tions—sometimes in verse, but not always in 
good taste. 

Instances of advertising on church bells by 
bell-founders can likewise be discovered, and 
the benefactors who paid the bill were not 
entirely averse to publicising their generosity. 
Perhaps the best-known example of this 
human failing occurs on a bell at Bath Abbey 
—though village churches can provide several 
instances, too. The Bath inscription reads: 


All ye of Bathe that heare me sound, 
Thank Lady Hopton’s hundred pound. 


Kingsbury Church can show a motto almost 
as self-adulatory, although in this case the 
words draw attention to the maker of the bell 
and not to a donor’s generosity. The inscrip- 
tion states: 


My sound is good, my shape is neat. 
*Twas Bayley cast me so compleate. 


A bell at Mark, Somerset, bears a more 
elaborate advertisement reading: 


Come here brother founders and here you 
may see 

What sort of a workman young Belbie 
may be. 

Hele challenge all England for casting a 
bell. 

Who will be the workman can be but 
done well. 


The purport of the last line is rather obscure, 
but that ‘ young Belbie’ had great faith in his 
abilities as a bell-founder is quite clear. 

A bell at Sudeley Church, Gloucestershire, 
is inscribed with phrases which combine the 
religious and the secular aspects, for it says: 


St George, pray for us. 
The Ladie Doratie Chandos, widdow, 
made this. 


The form of such an inscription is itself a 
rough indication of the age of a church bell. 
Before the Reformation, the appeal was always 
to the Almighty or to Heaven. After the 
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Reformation, the words were usually addressed 
to Man. The style of the lettering is a further 
clue to the period in which a bell was made. 
Up to the early years of the 14th century, 
Lombardic lettering was used. Between that 
time and the Reformation, the lettering was 
in Gothic. Post-Reformation inscriptions are 
in Roman capitals. 


UCH details are chiefly of interest to the 
enthusiast who is willing to ascend church 
towers, but occasionally an old bell, now in 
disuse, can be found exhibited in a more 
accessible part of a village church. A specimen 
from Tudor times is preserved on the floor of 
Hubberholme Church, in Higher Wharfedale. 
The lore of bells, moreover, extends to cus- 
toms and ceremonies, and interest in these is 
not restricted to the ardent antiquarian. In 
bygone days, village church bells were used 
for many secular purposes, as well as religious 
ones. . They summoned farm labourers to 
their work, signalled the curfew hour, brought 
rescuers together when wrecks occurred round 
our coasts, and gave warning of the approach 
of Scots raiders, particularly in the North of 
England after the Scottish victory at Bannock- 
burn. 

Some old bell usages have survived in 
villages to the present day. Whilst it must be 
admitted that the curfew bell is now some- 
times confused with the Angelus or evening 
service bell, ‘ genuine’ curfews are rung at 
several places. Nearly always the practice has 
continued at these spots as a result of some 
long-dead benefactor’s concern for belated 
travellers. Either the benefactor himself had 
been saved from becoming lost after dusk 
by the sound of the church bell, or he wished 
to help others who might be in that predica- 
ment, and he consequently bequeathed a sum 
for the ringing of the curfew each evening. 
One bequest of this kind, in Hampshire, was 
made by a traveller who became lost in the 
forest near Twyford. The bell of Twyford 
Church guided him to safety, and he left a 
legacy to the place for a supper for the bell- 
ringers each 7th of October, the anniversary 
of his escape. 

The ‘* pancake bell,’ rung on Shrove Tues- 
day, continues to peal out up and down 
England. The village of Olney, Buckingham- 
shire, claims to celebrate the rite more fully 
than any other place. In this village, the 
Shrovetide bell brings housewives racing from 
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their cottages to the church, carrying hot 
pancakes in pans as they run. The bellringer 
is traditionally entitled to receive the pancakes 
which remain whole after this unusual treat- 
ment. The original purpose of the Shrovetide 
bell, however, was to warn parishioners to get 
shriven for Lent, and its connection with pan- 
cakes was only incidental. 

The custom of clanging all the bells together 
persists at a few places on Guy Fawkes 
Day; at Rippingale, Lincolnshire, it is called 
“shooting Old Guy.’ A similar rite is per- 
formed at Calverley, Airedale. 


USTOMS of this kind are often entwined 

with legends and traditions, among these 
being the old idea that Satan could be kept at 
bay by ringing a Devil’s knell. Occasionally, 
superstitious beliefs about church bells have 
entailed precautions against the bells being 
carried off for use in witchcraft. It was this 
fear which prompted the church authorities 
at St Fillan’s, Perthshire, to spread the story 
that their bell would break loose from a thief’s 
hands and ring all the time as it made its 
own way back. 

A consideration of some of these old beliefs 
and legends can be absorbing. There is, for 
instance, the story that certain monastic bells 
were shipped abroad at the Dissolution, and 
that they were lost when the vessels carrying 
them foundered. The tale is too widespread 
to be dismissed peremptorily. Is it not reason- 
able to wonder whether in some cases the 
monks hid the monastery bells in village 
churches before they could be confiscated, and 
that the rumour about their being lost at sea 
was circulated to account for their disappear- 
ance? The monks expected that the dis- 
solution of their monasteries would be only a 
temporary setback, and that they would be 
able to return to these places after a few years, 
when the hidden bells would be recovered. 
It is surely significant that certain village 
churches to-day have bells reputed to have 
come from abbeys, nunneries, and priories. 
Hackness Church, in North Yorkshire, is said 
to house a bell from Whitby Abbey, the monks 
having taken it there when they heard that 
their monastery was to be closed. 


HE story of bell-founding is a story no 
less entertaining, though it must be agreed 
that there is no proof of the idea that in olden 


days silver coins and trinkets were thrown into 
the melting-pots to give the bells a ‘ silvery’ 
tone. The addition of silver, modern bell- 
founders say, would really impair the ‘ ring.’ 

Some of the foundries where church bells 
are being cast to-day have been making such 
things for more than three hundred years. 
The history of firms engaged in this work, 
and the story of bell-founding down the cen- 
turies, is indeed complex and romantic. 

How did the bell-founders in the Middle 
Ages manage to transport their bells over long 
distances? In a few cases the bells were cast 
near the building in which they were to hang 
(clinker from furnaces has been found in walls 
near Byland Abbey, Yorkshire), but there 
were foundries for the work at London, 
Leicester, York, Bristol, Gloucester, and 
smaller places such as Wokingham, Lynn, and 
Toddington, in medieval days. From the 
trade-marks on bells cast at these places we 
know that London firms sent their bells into 
every English county, and that Bristol found- 
ries catered for churches all over South Wales, 
Devon, and Cornwall. It is evident that the 
bells were transported mainly by sea or river. 

There were many other bell-foundries on 
the European continent, but the English 
foundries were prte-eminent in the Middle 
Ages, and they still retain that leadership. 
Nowadays, they are supplying new bells for 
churches all over the world. 


No&8® have England’s village churches ever 
really favoured the Continental carillon, 
whereby the bells are not rung by a team of 
bellringers tugging at ropes, but by a single 
performer, who plays on a keyboard. There 
is a famous carillon at Cattistock in Dorset, 
yet change-ringing by teams of men has never 
been seriously challenged in Britain. 

Even in this modern age, there are over 
three thousand bellringers in this ‘ Ringing 
Isle.” They can claim to be exponents of an 
accomplishment dating back, in England, at 
least to the 11th century, for Edward the Con- 
fessor encouraged young people to take it up. 
Though we have no bells to-day as old as 
that, pre-Conquest village church towers show 
plainly that they were intended to carry bells. 

The village church bells of Britain thus 
merit close attention from several aspects. 
They rank, in their own way, alongside such 
souvenirs as fonts, stained-glass windows, and 
memorials. 
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Jungle Days 


Il.—Awkward Camp or Travel 
Incidents 


J. W. 


UNGLE life has always fascinated me, 

especially when away from the beaten 
track. There is so much to interest one; so 
many unexpected things happen that there is 
never a dull moment, day or night. There is 
no such thing as absolute stillness, always 
something on the move, and it takes a long 
time before one gets used to recognising the 
more common sounds. Some parts are so 
dense, one cannot see more than a few yards 
ahead; others are more open, like a forest, 
often gorgeous with the ‘ flame of the forest,’ 
and other flowering trees. 

I feel, when in the heart of the jungle, a very 
small item of humanity, and such a puny thing 
in comparison to Nature in the raw. There is 
also something very sinister and eerie about it 
all, one never knows what is lurking near by, 
and has always to be on the alert. A slight 
rustle, and a snake glides past you; an almost 
imperceptible sound of a twig breaking, and 
you see an animal slink past in the distance. 
You feel that death is lurking everywhere, 
waiting for you, and the swampy districts are 
just hotbeds of malaria and other fevers. 
There is the more or less continuous chattering 
of monkeys, and the sight and sound of game 
of all sorts. Then there are the smaller fry, 
which I personally did dread, never getting 
over my fear and dislike for them, such as 
leeches, scorpions, centipedes, tarantulas, 
snakes, mosquitos, sandflies, etc. With it all, 
the jungle gets a hold of one—at least it did 
of me, and I enjoyed every minute of my 
jungle life in India and Siam, and was always 
sorry when it came to leaving. 


HE night is just as full of interest as the 
day. I remember one night especially— 
a lovely moonlight one. I had sought my 
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tent, and was asleep, when I was wakened up 
with the side of my tent coming against my 
face. I thought it must be raining, and that 
the shrinking of a guy-rope had pulled up a 
peg, but, to my surprise, it was still clear moon- 
light. While I was sitting on my camp-bed 
and trying to solve the mystery, another part 
of the tent sagged. This was growing inter- 
esting—but the mystery was soon solved. I 
had just noticed a black object appearing 
under the edge of the canvas, and another part 
of the tent sagging. Going outside, I dis- 
covered an elephant, who seemed to be 
amusing himself by walking round the tent, 
pulling up the pegs. On seeing me, he quietly 
retired into the jungle, and went on with 
his feeding. I also retired, and slept soundly 
the rest of the night, as I felt sure he was only 
having a game. Elephants are full of mischief. 
There was a forest railway, which zig-zagged 
up the face of a hill, where we had to have 
points at the end of each stretch. These points 
were operated by hand-lever and weight, and 
were painted white. When a train went up, 
the points were always left set for the train 
going down next day. Time after time, when 
the down-going train descended, the points 
were found to be reversed. A watch was 
kept at night, and an elephant was found to 
be the culprit. This kind of thing seems to 
be a particular hobby of the elephant. We 
got over the difficulty by having the points 
painted the colour of the surroundings. 


T is not only in the jungle that one comes 
across awkward, peculiar, and sometimes 
amusing incidents. I remember once, on a 
first trip from civilisation to what was to me 
a new district, I was told that I took a train 
to a certain spot, the terminus of the line, and 








from there trekked to my destination, a dis- 
tance of about a hundred miles, through more 
or less uninhabited jungle. Well, we are not 
concerned with this particular journey, other 
than the railway part of it. It was a two days’ 
journey, the train only running during the 
day, as it was dangerous after dark, owing to 
many reasons, animals being one of them. 

I started off one morning, all my camp 
outfit packed up in the luggage-van of the 
train, as I was informed at my departure 
station that there was—or was supposed to be 
—a quite good hotel at the place where the 
train halted for the night, and on further 
enquiry, had found I would not be allowed to 
remain in the train during the night. The 
point of this I could never find out. How- 
ever, it did not bother me at the time, since 
there would be the hotel I had been told of. 

All went well, and in due course, about dusk, 
we arrived at the halting-place for the night. 
I had my boy along with me in the carriage 
for convenience and comfort in getting meals 
cooked there when required. On arrival, we 
were, of course, turned out of the train, and 
on questioning the native stationmaster— 
there was no actual station—I was directed to 
the hotel. I do not think it had any particular 
name, but I certainly had a very appropriate 
one for it before leaving next morning, though 
I dare not put it in writing. The only thing I 
could see was a few little structures—one 
could not call them houses. They consisted 
of platforms on posts, about eight feet from 
the ground, and were approached by wooden 
ladders. Over these structures were roofs of 
palm-leaves. One of these erections was a 
good deal larger than the others. This, I 
gathered, was the hotel. 


EACHING the fabrication, I climbed up the 
ladder on to the platform, and at the top 

was met by the proprietor. I knew at once 
that it was the proprietor, because, in addition 
to a loincloth, he wore a hat made of the 
same material as the roof. At one end of the 
platform, there was a small part partitioned 
off with matting. This was the office, kitchen, 
and sleeping-quarters of the owner. On 
making enquiries if I could have accom- 
modation for the night, I learned that I could, 
and that I’d be very welcome, as there were 
vacancies that night. By stepping over bodies 
that were lying on the floor, fast asleep and 
in all positions, I was led to a spot where the 
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proprietor thought my boy and I would find 
room. To make sure we should not be 
crushed, he moved some of the sleeping bodies 
over a bit with his bare feet. I thanked him 
for his thoughtfulness. 

We lay down on the floor, and I used part 
of some person’s body as a pillow, and made 
myself as comfortable as possible. I am 
always ready to face new experiences—it 
makes life so much more interesting. Strange 
to relate, I went to sleep very soon, in spite 
of the unpleasant odour, fairly concentrated, 
from the sweating, half-naked bodies, and 
the high jinks of associated insects. 

At dawn I awoke to find that my pillow 
was a fat lady, and a bearded gentleman 
was resting on my legs, and, on looking 
about me, I discovered the whole platform 
was covered with sleeping humanity, men, 
women, and children of various Eastern 
nationalities. I got up with care, and, with 
difficulty, stepped over the hotel visitors, 
reached the office and requested my bill, as 
my train was leaving in about half-an-hour. 
I was charged the equivalent of a shilling for 
my accommodation, with a cup of coffee 
included. I drew the line at the latter. With 
many polite farewells, I descended the ladder, 
the proprietor wishing me godspeed. He 
hoped I would return soon. The next time I 
had occasion to make this journey I made sure 
of taking a small tent outfit with me in the 
carriage, and camped in a rice-field near by. 
I have often wondered, since being home, 
when reading the newspapers, and coming 
across articles about the number of poor 
hotels in this country, no h. and c. in bed- 
rooms, no interior spring mattresses, etc., 
what grumblers wouid say if they had to spend 
a night at my first-class hotel, which I had 
better leave unnamed, in case there should be 
a rush for it. 


N one occasion, when I had to make an 

inspection of a forest in Southern India, 
we had a proper camp built of bamboos, as 
our stay was likely to be rather prolonged. 
We built it strong and comfortable, to the 
extent of sitting-room, bedroom, storeroom, 
etc. My idea was to use it as a base. The 
windows were holes about eighteen inches 
square, cut some four or five feet from the 
ground in the bamboo walls. This camp was 
the only one I have been in where I was pestered 
with rats. They seemed to be everywhere, 
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especially at night. Now, I dislike rats, but 
when one is forced to live with them, there is 
nothing for it but to make the best of it. 
There is one thing I will say for them, they 
were particularly friendly and affectionate. 
They used to run all over me when in bed, and 
as the nights were very cold they seemed to 
appreciate a warm camp-bed as well as my- 
self. I often had two or three actually under 
the blankets, nestling close against me. There 
was no use clearing them out, as they promptly 
came back again. The only way to get any 
sleep at all was to recognise them as bed- 
fellows, and let them stay. One got used to it. 

One night I was wakened up with a scraping 
noise and breathing, and, on looking, saw, to 
my horror, through my open window, two or 
three feet above my bed the head of a black- 
bear. After he had seen all he wanted—and 
I hope he was satisfied with what he saw—he 
dropped down and went off. 

On a later occasion, on returning to my camp 
after having been away all day, I discovered 
that the camp was no more. From an inspec- 
tion of the remains, there was no doubt as to 
the cause. A herd of elephants had been 
there, and had made short work of it. Nothing 
was left standing, equipment damaged, and 
half the stores ruined. Judging from what 


I know of elephants, I am sure they must 


have thoroughly enjoyed themselves. It was 
certainly a lesson to me. I had another camp 
built on the same site, as it was a good one, 
but took care to have a ditch, about six feet 
wide by six feet deep, dug all round it. There 
was no further trouble from elephants. 


HAD once to make a visit with specie to 

an outlying outpost—about an eighty miles 
journey, that took seven to eight days, mostly 
on foot, as the going was difficult, and in many 
places too dense for riding. There was nothing 
very outstanding about the trip, except the 
usual experiences one expects to meet with on 
a journey of this sort. I travelled light, with 
bare camp outfit, and some twenty-five 
carriers, most of whom were required for 
carrying the specie. This was packed in boxes 
and carried on bamboo poles. My chief 
worry, naturally, was the specie, but we got 
through safely in the end. 

About the second day out, we were marching 
through the jungle in the usual way, Indian 
file, and I brought up the rear, to be able to 
watch the carriers ahead better, when, to my 
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utter astonishment and without any warning, 
the whole of them with loud yells dropped 
their loads and made off through the jungle. 

I had never encountered this situation 
before, and took it that something serious had 
happened, or was going to happen. With my 
revolver ready, I stood waiting for the worst. 
What to make of it, I did not know. I was 
kept in suspense for about a quarter of an 
hour, and my nerves had just about as much 
as they could stand. I thought of the specie, 
and, from the extraordinary behaviour and 
sudden disappearance of the carriers, con- 
cluded that dacoits, who were not uncommon 
in the district, had probably been seen by 
them, and naturally their own skins were of 
more importance than anything else. I 
waited, ready for the attack, which I expected 
at any moment. Obviously, I would have no 
chance to save the specie, as the boxes were 
scattered all over the place, where they had 
been dropped. However, as the saying goes, 
I was determined to make a stand to the last, 
and go down fighting. It sounds brave, but 
not exactly what I felt like, as no one could 
have been in a greater state of fear. 

Very soon I heard shouts in the distance, 
which gradually came nearer. Then I saw 
figures emerge from the undergrowth, at which 
I aimed, but waited a moment to see what 
their next move was going to be. The yelling 
came nearer and nearer, when, to my surprise, 
I recognised my own carriers, bursting through 
the undergrowth, carrying a snake about six 
feet long with them, and in great jubilation. 
Their yells had only been their expressions of 
joy. Personally, it was some time before I 
was in a fit state to appreciate the humour of 
the situation. It appears they had sighted the 
snake, and this particular snake was a very 
special delicacy with them. I fully realised 
this when we camped that night, and saw the 
relish with which they ate their evening meal. 


E wet season was just commencing, and 

I had hoped to get through before the 
rivers rose too high to ford, but was not quite 
successful. One river was badly in flood, 
coming down brown, and to a depth of about 
fifteen feet, and thirty or forty yards wide, and 
still rising. My only chance was to get across, 
if possible, without further delay. Unfor- 
tunately, I cannot swim, and have often had 
cause to regret it. I doubt if even a good 
swimmer could have got over. However, 














something had to be done. On enquiry among 
the carriers, one or two said they could make 
the other side. So I decided on a plan, which 
I am pleased to say succeeded, but I had to 
take a risk. 

I got out my ropes, which I never travel 
without, being so useful for many purposes. 
Two or three of the carriers then went up the 
river bank a good way, and with the end of a 
rope took to the water and with difficulty 
gained the other side, just about level with 
us. In the meantime, we had got part of a 
dead tree trimmed up and put in the water. 
We fastened the other end of the rope to one 
end of it, and tied another rope to the other 
end. Then, a box of specie being placed on 
top of the log, with three of the carriers in 
the water on each side, their arms over the 
log to keep it from rolling, the ‘ferry’ was 
slowly pulled across, and the box safely landed. 
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This process was repeated until we had all the 
boxes over. I sat astride the log and got 
across just as successfully. Had there been 
any ill-feeling between the carriers and myself, 
they certainly had the opportunity of getting 
even with me. It was a relief to pitch camp 
that night, knowing that that rising river was 
behind us. Each of these cases of specie 
held silver coin to the value of about £150. 

There was only one other incident at all 
out-of-the-way that occurred on that journey, 
but it was very much to the point. I had sat 
down one evening, when it was dusk. It was 
our last night in camp. As I said, I sat down, 
but only for the space of a split-second. The 
carriers must have got the surprise this time, 
because it was I who let out the yell. I had 
sat on a scorpion. I did not sit down again 
for over a week afterwards, not because I did 
not want to, but because I could not. 


Pensioning ‘The Panama’ 





H. A. ROBINSON, 


HE U.S.A. has recently spent some four 

million dollars in surveys and researches 
to find if the Panama Canal can be im- 
proved—or a new waterway constructed. 
The fact is that, although only opened in 
1914, Theodore Roosevelt’s ‘ big ditch’ is 
now an outdated piece of work. It is too 
small to meet modern requirements, and there 
are certain inherent faults of design which are 
making themselves increasingly felt. 

The coast-to-coast trip cannot be made by 
big vessels like the Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth because the locks are too narrow. 
But more important still, neither can America’s 
Midway-class aircraft-carriers of 113-foot 
beam use the canal, as the 110-foot lock- 
basins allow of nothing wider than 108 feet. 
And there is now a 65,000-ton super carrier 
(C.V.A. 58) of 130-foot beam on the way. 


B.Eng., M.R.S.T. 


This means that the Navy Department 
cannot move its most powerful units rapidly 
between the eastern and western seaboards, 
thus restricting their field of activity and 
preventing a mobility of defence which is 
becoming steadily more desirable. 

The simple remedy seems to be to widen 
the locks, but the problems go deeper than 
this. There are far too many accidents on the 
Canal, and the arrangement of the locks at 
the Pacific end is blamed for quite a number 
of them; also the intermediate locks, in one 
way or another, cause trouble. Between 
13th January 1922 and 13th July 1942 there 
were no less than 1036 accidents of such a 
nature as to call for a technical enquiry; there 
were also frequent minor and near-disasters 
which passed unreported. Out of this dis- 
turbing total, 393 incidents were attributable 
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to the locks, vessels colliding with the sharp 
breakwater walls or otherwise getting in 
difficulty with the masonry or gates. Col- 
lisions, groundings, steerage failures, and 
odd causes accounted for the remaining 
643 mishaps. 

As well as the layout of the Pacific locks, 
there are other points of danger on the Canal, 
in particular the Gaillard Cut (originally 
known as the Culebra Cut, but renamed 
after one of the Canal engineers) and locations 
of sharp-radius turning. Out of 50 collisions 
between 1919 and 1942, the Gaillard Cut 
has been directly responsible for 26, and 
collisions here are especially feared as the 
stony banks will quickly hole a ship that 
gets upon them. Owing to the almost 
impossible conditions, the fairway in the Cut 
is only 300 to 400 feet wide; elsewhere in 
the Canal it is 500 to 1000 feet. 

The Culebra Cut was the béte noire of 
the construction days and contributed greatly 
to the failure of Ferdinand de Lesseps to 
effect the sea-to-sea link, and it is still a 
black spot in the trans-isthmus journey, for 
fogs readily collect in the big, V-like de- 
pression, which is 8 miles long. During 1942, 
for example, there were 223 fog reports from 
the Cut, and fog in this section stops traffic 
elsewhere. 

To the very real danger of fog in the Gaillard 
must be added that of a current which surges 
through the Cut at 25 miles per hour when the 
Pedro Miguel lock-basin is being filled with 
its 103,000 tons of water. The water is 
drawn from Lake Gatun beyond and comes 
through the depression with a violence that 
actually builds up a 3-foot-high wave, similar 
to the ‘ bores’ found in estuaries and tidal 
rivers. 

This 375-million-dollar Canal, then, started 
by French enterprise, abandoned, and finished 
years later by the American Government, and 
representing perhaps man’s greatest conquest 
of nature, is no longer capable of fulfilling 
its commitments. What, therefore, is to be 
done? 


Cyt of some thirty possible remedies that 
have been suggested, five propositions 
are being given serious consideration by 
American engineers. 

The present canal climbs over a watershed, 
reaching in two steps, by means of the much- 
maligned locks, a central lake, the surface of 
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which is nearly 90 feet above sea-level. From 
this it descends by further locks on the other 
side. The first proposition—probably the 
most ideal of all—envisages the bringing down 
of the whole middle canal to ocean level, 
thus doing away with the water-steps and 
turning the channel virtually into a ‘ straits 
of Panama.’ 

It would be a colossal job, for the 30-mile 
high stretch would have to be lowered 85 
feet, while the intermediate length would have 
to come down 55 feet. But it is thought that 
it could be done by suction-dredging without 
interfering with traffic, the Canal only being 
closed at the termination of the work for a 
period while the water was being taken down 
to the lower level and the locks removed. 
Ten to twenty years, it is estimated, would 
be the time required for the task, and the cost 
is reckoned at some 2500 million dollars. 

This sea-level scheme would certainly 
eliminate all the locks, but it has the drawback 
of increasing the length of ‘ deep cut’ where 
fogs would undoubtedly form. Navigation, 
too, in some respects would be more difficult, 
as the range of vision would be rendered more 
limited, it not being possible to keep the 
depression straight throughout. In addition, 
some thirty miles of dams would have to be 
built to retain the Chagres River, which cuts 
across the route. 

The second and third suggestions involve 
building an entirely new canal at some fresh 
location. This is not quite as breath-taking 
as might at first be imagined, for the present 
Canal only won its location by a hairsbreadth, 
several other routes being thought equally 
good—and some of which are well supplied 
with lakes and rivers. 

The more favoured of these schemes is to 
cut the oft-mooted Nicaraguan Canal—a 
project that was talked of long before the 
Panama came into existence. Speaking of 
this project, an expert recently said that the 
amazing thing about the Nicaraguan Canal 
was that it had never been built. Use would 
be made of the San Juan River and Lake 
Nicaragua to within 11 miles of the Pacific 
coast, the two together supplying 50 miles of 
ready-made waterway. The middle section, 
however, would again have to be at a high 
level, and locks would be imperative. The 
length of this route works out at about 
176 miles as against the 46 of the Panama 
Canal, but the main drawback is that there are 
two active volcanoes quite close. There are 





none within as many as 200 miles of the 
present waterway. 

The second ‘ new cut’ plan is to build a 
canal through Colombia. A route across 
this country is now in the course of survey. 
The Atrato and Truando rivers would be 
called inte service for this scheme, and the 
sea-to-sea distance would be 95 miles. But 
again climbing over a watershed would be 
necessary. 

To form a terminal lake in the present Canal 
is the next proposition. This could be done by 
building a quite simple dam across the loca- 
tion of the Miraflores locks. Water would 
accumulate behind, and so form a navigable 
lake of 1-03 square miles at summit level 
(the intermediate level being done away with). 
This would give more water and eliminate the 
dangerous surge in the Gaillard Cut. Further- 
more, an anchorage off the main channel 
for forty vessels would automatically be 
created on the upper section—such anchorage 
at present being non-existent. With the 
extra room vessels could be raised to the 
higher level and left at anchor even if fog 
was stopping movement elsewhere. At 
present, fog stops traffic through the locks 
though the weather over them may be quite 
clear. Thus this terminal lake would greatly 
assist in the rapid movement of vessels 
and save much time. This scheme, it is 
deemed by some, in conjunction with a 
certain amount of lock widening, might put 
the present Canal on its feet for a time— 
at least from the merchantman’s point of 
view. 


PENSIONING ‘THE PANAMA’ 


HE final idea is not a canal at all, but a 

transporter railway. As a project this 
is not entirely new, but it has received a 
sharply revived interest since it became 
obvious that something must be done about 
the Panama. The ‘railway’ would run 
from Puerto Mexico to Salina Cruz, a distance 
of 185 miles, and would be capable of con- 
veying from coast to coast vessels of up to 
1500 tons in large mobile tanks. These 
would be carried on a multitude of parallel 
rails extending down into deep water at either 
end so that ships could be readily floated in 
or out. 

Originally it was suggested that the 
mammoth tanks would be hauled by numerous 
steam locomotives running side by side, but 
revised plans incorporate enclosed Diesel 
engines, which would make the tanks into 
self-propelled units able to crawl down into 
the sea and across the isthmus under their 
own power. 

Mexico is particularly interested in this 
idea, and it is being strongly advocated by 
Modesto C. Rolland, himself a civil engineer 
and head of the Free Ports department, and 
also by the Treasury department. 

Thus, then, the problems of the Panama 
Canal with some possible solutions. The 
whole situation, especially from a defence 
point of view, is becoming acute, and it is 
certain that Congress will shortly make 
drastic moves, for, apart from other aspects, 
U.S.A. is not the country to tolerate obsolete 
machinery of any kind, and this is what 
‘the Panama’ now represents. 


A Civil Servant to His Mistress 


Oh, say not, sweetest typist in my section, 
That all my love for thee is now redundant— 
Why, even grade-three clerks have their affection, 
And register their love in forms abundant. 
Direct me not from my employment dear 

So near thee, as I work on Schedule B; 

Make me not toil at desk remote and drear, 
So to disjoin our fragrant cups of tea. 

Since thou my presents back to me art sending, 
I know thy love is not reciprocal; 

Oh, let those files eternally be ‘* Pending,’ 

And haste thee to my arms bilateral. 

If thou wouldst organise my domicile, 

Oh, then I’d be in Heaven all the while! 


T. F. T. 











Science Joins the Herring Hunt 


JOHN FLEETWOOD 


RAGEDY seems to be threatening a 

large part of the sea-food on which we 
rely to supplement the meagre meat ration. 
Great Yarmouth trawlers alone are re- 
peatedly landing 2,000,000 herring an hour, 
but hauls of a few years hence are seriously 
menaced by persistently colder sea-water 
temperatures, which may be not only inter- 
fering with hatching but also killing off baby 
fish from the at present enormous herring 
population. 

Cruising experimentally in the North Sea, 
the Ministry of Fisheries research-trawler 
Sir Lancelot made the discovery that North 
Sea temperatures had fallen two degrees 
below freezing-point during the vital season. 
Cold affects the hatching of the herring’s 
eggs. The incubating period at normal 
temperatures is less than a fortnight, but 
freezing-point lengthens this to forty-seven 
days, intensifying the egg-mortality rate and 
exposing the newborn babies to heavier toll 
from their thousands of natural enemies. 

Fearing that this destruction may have 
already effected a big reduction in the herring 
catches of three to four years on, the Govern- 
ment have spent £100,000 in an endeavour 
to neutralise the danger. They have launched 
the first research-vessel ever built to science- 
survey the Arctic breeding-grounds and the 
feeding habits, movements, and life-stories 
of the fish which have so long provided our 
rich North Sea harvests. 

Now the Ernest Holt is busily engaged in 
the task. She is a 175-foot oil-burning steam- 
trawler, with a speed of eleven knots, and a 
hull specially designed to resist ice-packs. 
She carries instruments for testing sea-water ; 
also echo-sounders, a gyro-compass, log and 
revolution dials in the chartroom. Fully 
equipped for biological research, Ernest Holt 
has, too, a small freezing-plant to be operated 
experimentally by scientists of the Depart- 
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ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Put briefly, her job is to ascertain how tem- 
perature affects fish populations, collect 
hydrographical data, examine minute forms 
of sea-life in the tanks she carries for this 
object, test the use of echo-sounding in fishing 
operations, study fish migrations, and attempt 
to probe the mystery of how and whence 
comes the food vital to these fisheries. Why, 
for example, do cod and haddock congregate 
habitually round Bear Island? This area is 
not rich in food for fish, so it is thought that 
there must be other reasons—possibly the 
mingling of attractive waters there, with 
their complex currents. 

It may fascinate some of us to contemplate 
the kippered herring on our plate, when we 
realise that this may be a fish netted within a 
few hundred miles of the North Pole. But 
to the East Coast trawler crews the trip to 
these far-flung fisheries is as much in the day’s 
work as is our own daily trip to the office. To 
the scientists and crew of the Ernest Holt, 
their hunting-grounds represent fields long 
famous in the history of maritime adventure 
—Spitsbergen, Bear Isiand, and the Barents 
Sea, even Arctic outposts like Novaya Zemlya, 
Jan Mayen, and the Murman coast. 


HE super-trawler of this new northern 
adventure will, however, be breaking 
entirely fresh ground in the sense that study of 
the A:ctic fisheries has hitherto been carried 
out only by observers in commercial trawlers. 
In more restricted areas further research- 
ships have been engaged on other enterprises. 
In fact, the Fisheries Ministry has been slowly 
building up a measurable fleet of research- 
vessels, each committed to some special task 
in solving deep-sea fishing problems. 
The Clupea, controlled jointly by the 
Fisheries Departments of England and Scot- 
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land and operated by English scientists, 
lately concluded an investigation of the shoals 
of herring off the Dogger Bank and Yorkshire 
coast areas. Clupea carried drift-nets of 
varying meshes, and examination of her 
catches has thrown valuable light on the 
identities of different herring communities, 
revealing the length, weight, age, sexual 
maturity, and fat-content which characterises 
each community. The vertical movement of 
herring shoals is almost as important as the 
horizontal, so this up-and-down gravitation 
was also the subject of trials to discover how 
best to use the sounder for drift-net fishing 
on the off-shore grounds. 

Clupea has now added her especial abilities 
to those of the other fishery research-ships 
based at the Ministry’s experimental and 
research station at Lowestoft. Problems of 
the East Anglian herring fishery are their 
chief concern, and one of the problems has 
just brought into use a new brand of helper, 
which nobody had thought about before. 
Only a fraction of a shoal is usually caught. 
What, then, can be the average dimensions 
of a shoal, and how does it behave when its 
leaders get ensnared in the net? Frogmen, 
who during the war investigated and dealt 
with magnetic mines and underwater 


obstacles, have been going down to find 


out. Preliminary experiments with these 
specially trained and equipped fish-frogmen 
have proved so fruitful that they are to be 
extended. 

A third member of the Lowestoft research- 
fleet is the Platessa—the zoological name for 
the plaice. This ship’s main task is an in- 
teresting fish-marking experiment in the 
southern North Sea, and already several 
successful trips of the kind have been carried 
out. Fish caught by the Platessa’s crew are 
tagged with a numbered black-ebonite button 
and returned to the sea. Fishermen who may 
later find these ‘ guinea-pigs’ in their nets 
are asked to return them to the Collector 
of Statistics at the port of landing, stating the 
exact position, time, date, and method of 
capture (trawl, seine, etc.). The full co- 
operation of fishermen and dock-workers is 
confidently expected to ensure the success of 
the inquiry, and to clear up some of the 
mysteries of fish migration. 


EARER home—in Cornish waters— 
another branch of sea science, not 


concerned with future shortages, is actively 
operating a new way of netting fish, which 
eliminates most of the uncertainties of the 
old method. Instead of groping in dark 
seas, hoping the fish are swimming where he 
has cast his nets, the skipper of the research- 
ship Onaway is pioneering the use of instru- 
ments that tell him where the fish are. An 
echo-sounder sends an electrical impulse 
from ship’s keel to sea-floor, automatically re- 
cording the presence of semi-solid bodies, 
such as a dense mass of fish. 

On locating a shoal, the vessel steams round 
it in a circle, paying out a ‘ ring-net’ as she 
goes. Echo-sounder plus ring-net should in 
time make fishing a swift and deadly efficient 
proceeding. With this equipment, which is 
ten times cheaper than a fleet of drift-nets, 
the ring-netter goes straight to the target, and 
shoots, hauls, and clears his net of some 
hundred cran (a cran = 37} gallons) in an 
hour and a half—and that beats the best 
drift-net performance by ten and a half hours. 
Onaway is mainly concerned with adult 
pilchard shoals near Eddystone, but efforts 
are also being made to locate shoals of the 
immature pilchards, which the world knows 
as sardines. If these are found in sufficient 
quantities in waters accessible to local fisher- 
men, there is every likelihood of the birth in 
due time of a brand-new sardine-canning 
industry. 

It is, however, herring which, among fish, 
is one of the staples of our commerce. Oddly, 
it was German traders who founded and long 
conducted the industry, establishing a firm 
grip on the herring trade of Britain, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden alike. Only after some 
three hundred years was the yoke of these 
powerful German merchantmen broken, 
British pre-eminence as mariners and fisher- 
men established, and the foundations laid 
for a hundredfold increase of an export trade 
in herring in all its forms. To-day, this trade 
is enormous. Landings at East Anglian 
ports alone in an autumn season have totalled 
as much as 500,000,000 fish, selling for nearly 
£1,200,000. 

A queer, fish, too, is this herring. Still so 
much a mystery to scientists in its other 
habits, its movements from ground to ground 
on our east coast are as regular as clockwork. 
In spring it arrives off the Shetlands, next 
it visits the Moray Firth, and round about 
August the Yorkshire coast. Finally, comes 
the turn of the East Anglian trawlers to 
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gather the heaviest harvest of all from a total 
herring population estimated at between 
100,000 and 200,000 millions. To this must 
be added recent hatchings from eggs which 
the female deposits at the rate of some 600,000 
per herring. Progeny on this plane seems to 


make pointless the alarm felt at a declining 
herring stock, until one gets busy with the 
mathematics of infant mortality in the herring 
nurseries, herring harvest and export figures, 
and the unwaning demand from the British 
breakfast table. 


Charles—a Pet Mongoose 





H. G. CHESNEY 


HEN I was ten I was presented with a 

copy of Kipling’s Jungle Book, and no 
birthday present ever brought me greater 
pleasure or more lasting enjoyment. The 
story of Rikki-Tikki-Tavi made a deep im- 
pression on my mind, and when, some ten 
years later, I was stationed in Northern India 
I determined to get a young mongoose in the 
hope that it might prove to be as delightful 
and interesting a pet as the one described by 
Kipling. 

The hot weather had just set in when a 
young mongoose was brought to me one 
morning. It was about the size of a newly- 
born kitten and must have been some three 
weeks old. It looked very like a young 
ferret, but the fur was longer and of a greeny- 
grey colour, and it had a pink nose and bushy 
tail. It was very frightened and wild for the 
first three days, during which time it bit me 
twice, and even at that early age its teeth 
were well developed and like needles, causing 
a rather painful wound. In each case the bite 
was due to fright and to an endeavour to get 
free from the hand holding it. After these 
first three days, Charles became wonder- 
fully tame—more tame, indeed, than any 
other animal I have ever known or kept as 
a pet. 

He had absolute and complete trust and 
confidence in his owner—a trust and con- 
fidence greater even than that of a dog or 
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any other domesticated animal. My Indian 
servants became very attached to him, but 
he would never take the slightest notice of 
them if his owner, whom he regarded as his 
chief playmate, was available for a game. 
After the first fortnight, during which time 
he was kept indoors lest he should run away, 
he had the free run of the garden, but he 
would never stay in the garden while I 
was at home. 


T the time Charles came, owing to the 
extreme heat, my work commenced very 
early in the morning, and all outside occupa- 
tion ceased by about 9.30 a.m., when I would 
return to my bungalow for a much-needed 
bath and change of clothing. Within a few 
seconds, and always before the process of 
disrobing had begun, Charles would appear, 
his mouth slightly open, ready for the morning 
game. 

When pleased, and in playful mood, a 
mongoose holds his mouth half-open, shakes 
his head from side to side, and makes a con- 
tinuous sneezing sound. At the end of the 
first few days Charles became extremely 
playful, and in many of his ways reminded 
one of a kitten. Owing to the very early 
hours which I had to work to avoid the heat, 
it was essential to get some sleep during the 
early afternoon. Charles, however, did not 








approve of this custom, and no sooner had 
one settled down on the bed than he would 
stalk the bed, just as a kitten does, ending the 
stalk with a wild spring on to the would-be 
Sleeper’s feet. So that I could get some much- 
needed sleep, a small collar of flannel was 
made for the mongoose, and attached to a 
very fine chain, but the poor little fellow 
hated this, and voiced his dislike with a 
constantly repeated plaintive cheep, very 
similar to the call-note of a bullfinch, and 
almost as disturbing. A compromise was 
finally effected by the taking of a siesta in a 
long, cane chair. For some inexplicable 
reason Charles seemed to regard this as a 
time for rest, and no sooner did I recline in 
the chair than he would invariably take up his 
position near my left shoulder, and between 
that and my chin, and would curl himself 
up contentedly and go to sleep—the only 
time I ever saw him rest. 

Even when apparently fast asleep, the 
mongoose’s extraordinarily keen sense of 
hearing must have been functioning, for, 
one very hot afternoon, when I had settled 
down in my chair and he had curled himself 
up under my chin as usual, and I was just 
dozing off, a large, hairy spider elected to 
cross the room. The creature had com- 
passed less than half the perilous journey 
when Charles, with an incredibly swift 
movement, half dive, half bound, had seized 
him, and proceeded to devour him with such 
gusto as to prove that this kind of spider is 
a great delicacy to the mongoose. Within 
ten seconds he was back in his accustomed 
resting-place. 

One example of Charles’s amazing fear- 
lessness and absolute trust in his human 
playmate is worthy of record. After several 
weeks I discovered that he most thoroughly 
enjoyed being tossed up in the air towards 
the high ceiling of the room. At first, of 
course, he was thrown up only a few inches, 
but as he evidently relished this new game, 
it was not long before he nearly touched the 
ceiling each time he was thrown towards it. 
While descending towards the hands held 
ready to catch him, he would shake his head 
from side to side and sneeze vigorously—his 
way of expressing keen appreciation of the 
game. 


UST then I had two dogs, an old spaniel 
and an Airedale puppy aged about six 
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months. The spaniel very soon learnt to 
ignore the mongoose, who, for his part, had 
a very considerable respect for the old fellow, 
and would keep away from him, except when 
the spaniel was having a hunting dream. Then 
the twitching paws and muffled yelps proved 
quite irresistible to Charles, who would carry 
out a masterly stalk, ending with a pounce 
on to the dog’s paws. The spaniel, thus 
rudely disturbed from his ecstatic dreams, 
would start up with a loud growl of mingled 
fear and protest, and Charles would take 
refuge, also with a growl, under the nearest 
cupboard or chest of drawers, with just the 
tip of his pink nose protruding. The dog 
would walk away and lie down again some- 
where else, and, in a few seconds, Charles 
would be out once more on his lawful, or 
unlawful, occasions. 

With the Airedale, however, matters took 
a very different turn. For some weeks she 
showed no special interest in Charles, and 
their relations were distant, though amicable 
enough. But one afternoon the Airedale 
suddenly decided that Charles was something 
to be hunted. She clumsily chased him the 
length of the room. Charles was highly 
indignant, and, just before he took refuge 
under a cupboard, I noticed that his fur was 
all fluffed up, exactly as described by Kipling. 
This should have warned the Airedale, yet 
she was determined to learn the hard way. 
She paid no heed to my call to her to come 
away, and dabbed a clumsy paw at the pink 
nose sticking out so invitingly from the 
bottom of the cupboard. As soon as the 
paw moved away, out came the pink nose 
again. As dabbing her paw at the nose had 
no effect, the Airedale judged that some 
different action was called for, and, with a 
whine of eagerness, pushed her nose under 
the cupboard. 

This was just what Charles was waiting 
for, and he bit deeply into the sensitive nose 
of the dog. The Airedale withdrew her nose, 
now spouting a thin stream of blood, like a 
miniature garden-hose, and tore down the 
whole length of the two rooms, giving vent 
to a series of piercing yelps expressive of her 
mingled pain and terror, closely pursued by 
the infuriated Charles, his fur fluffed up to 
such an extent that he looked twice his normal 
size. He was bent on further sttack, and 
obviously intended to attempt to kill an 
animal more than ten times his own size. So 
blinded was he by berserk fury that it was 
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with great difficulty, and at the risk of a 
severe bite, that the Airedale was finally 
rescued from this all-out assault. From 
that day until the end of his short but happy 
life, Charles bullied the puppy unmercifully, 
and her shattered morale was never fully 
restored. 


HARLES was extremely mischievous, 

or perhaps it would be more true to say 
that his excessive inquisitiveness led him into 
constant mischief. If a glass of water, or a 
cup of tea, were left for a moment within 
reach, he would invariably upset it, usually 
over himself. He was very partial to moths 
of all kinds and sizes, and the astonishing 
quickness and agility displayed in catching 
them had to be seen to be believed. 

One sultry afternoon, halfway through the 
rainy season, myriads of flying ants suddenly 
began to take wing in the garden. The door 
to the verandah was open, and Charles 
dashed out of it into the garden and com- 
menced to feed upon the ants with such 
avidity that in a very short while his body pre- 
sented the appearance of a miniature Zeppelin. 
For a matter of some twenty minutes he 
lay inert, and I began to fear that his 
overindulgence in his feast would have serious 
effects, so very unusual was it to find such 
inactivity in place of the usual dynamic 
and tireless energy. Then all of a sudden 
he resumed his normal activity, apparently 
not a whit the worse for his gargantuan 
meal. 


Winter in 


Charles was inordinately fond of eggs, 
either raw or cooked, but was quite unable to 
crack the shell of a hen’s egg. He would 
get all four paws to work on it, lying on his 
side, and trying first one side and then the 
other to get a purchase on the slippery shell, 
but always without success. His convulsive 
acrobatic efforts were intensely mirth-provok- 
ing to watch, but the shell invariably had to 
be cracked for him. A full-grown mongoose 
would probably cope effectively with a hen’s 
egg, and certainly with the hen. Charles once 
dealt with a mouse, which had essayed the 
same perilous passage as the spider mentioned 
earlier. He did it in exactly the same manner, 
but it took him a little longer to consume the 
mouse. 

As so often happens with pets, Charles’s 
end was sudden and tragic. A greyhound 
belonging to the man who shared the 
bungalow with me, and which had never 
previously taken the least notice of Charles, 
suddenly dashed at him one afternoon, 
taking him completely by surprise, and killing 
him with one vicious shake. My Indian 
servant brought the pathetic little corpse 
to me. He was so overcome with grief as to 
be incapable of speech for some moments, 
and the tears were pouring down his face, for 
Indians think no shame of tears expressive 
of grief. Neither of us will ever forget 
Charles and the peculiar charm of the com- 
bination of complete fearlessness and absolute 
trust in his human friends, which differentiated 
him from all other pets I have had the good 
fortune to possess. 


Wastwater 


Alone, upon the margin of the lake 

Whose inky waters slumber cold and deep, 
The only vestige of mankind a hut 

Left by some shepherd of lost mountain-sheep. 


No lazy sunshine of the southern shores, 
Where vineyards slope on terraced hills— 
Only the weathered sides of Scafell Pike, 
And secret music from a thousand rills. 


Yet here, in austere beauty gaunt, 
These ancient fells maintain a craggy pride, 
And Nature heartens all who seek 
In stoic pagan calmness to abide. 


J. B. HoBMAN. 








A Davos Printing-Press 


R.L.S. and his Stepson’s Publishing Firm 





RAYMOND 


P pAvOsttArz, a straggling village in a 
Swiss valley, was becoming known, in the 
later years of the 19th century, as a refuge 
for consumptives. An eight-hour drive up 
the valley of the Prittigau—the railway, at 
this time, was not—brought the ‘lungy’ 
patients to the Hotel Belvedere or to one of 
the chalets near by. 

Into this community of the half-living and 
the dying, there came, in 1880, a young man, 
his wife, and his eleven-year-old stepson. The 
company at the Belvedere did not impress the 
leader of this trio, for, inevitably, it consisted 
of those whose engrossing interests were their 
own ailments. Its stock of humour, accord- 
ingly, was small; its acuteness of mind even 
smaller. The young man despatched a jingling 
letter to a friend: 


Figure me to yourself, I pray— 
A man of my peculiar cut— 

Apart from dancing and deray, 
Into an Alpine valley shut. 


The Company? Alas, the day 

That I should dwell with such a crew, 
With devil anything to say, 

Nor any one to say it to! 


Eleven English parsons, all 
Entirely inoffensive; four 

True human beings—what I call 
Human—the deuce a cipher more... . 


with some other stanzas in a similar despairing 
vein. 

Of the four ‘ true human beings,’ one, no 
doubt, was a distinguished man of letters, 
John Addington Symonds, who had sought 
restored health at Davos and was living near 
the Hotel Belvedere. With him the young 
man—who, although of a literary turn of 
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mind, was neither distinguished nor in the 
least successful, albeit he bore the name of 
Robert Louis Stevenson—formed an enduring 
friendship. 


HE trio remained in Davos until 1881, and 

then returned to Scotland. Stevenson's 
health had rapidly improved in the Swiss air, 
but an inclement summer in his own land so 
far destroyed that improvement as to force 
his return to Davos. On this occasion he 
hired the Chalet am Stein as a residence, 
* a little chalet,’ as he wrote to a friend, * on the 
borders of a pinewood, overlooking a great 
part of the Davos Thal, a beautiful scene at 
night, with the moon upon the snowy moun- 
tains, and the lights warmly shining in the 
village.’ 

Unfortunately, the sun was not at all so 
obliging a servant as the moon; he rose late, 
and sank early. The nights were long and 
bitter, though the heavens were set in the gold 
of a thousand stars. Almost as cold as the 
night outside was the upstairs room belonging 
to Stevenson’s stepson, for which he had some 
compensation in the use of his own printing- 
press. The productions of that press were 
one day to be sought after by collectors of 
literary curios. Had young Lloyd realised 
this at the time it is doubtful if he would have 
cared, because he entered the printing business 
unashamedly with an eye upon immediate 
profits and in an effort to spare his stepfather 
the necessity of writing home to Edinburgh 
for funds—a recourse which Stevenson’s 
literary achievements had not as yet by any 
means made superfluous. 

Lloyd’s excursion into business was in a 
remunerative field. A contract to supply one 
hundred programmes weekly for the Saturday 
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night concerts at the Belvedere brought in a 
Steady income of two francs fifty. Jobbing 
work, such as invitation cards and the like, 
took him further towards affluence. Not 
content with such prosperity, the printer him- 
self took to literature, wrote a book of travel 
entitled Black Canyon, or Life in the Far West, 
and published it. True, there were only eight 
pages to this, the first really important pro- 
duction of the firm of Osbourne and Co., but 
at sixpence sales were brisk. 

Shortly afterwards the firm struck out in 
another direction. A contributor of the name 
of R. L. Stevenson offered to them the manu- 
script of Not I, and Other Poems, which they 
were shrewd enough to accept forthwith. 
Their acumen was rewarded by the sale of an 
entire edition of fifty copies, the author 
receiving royalties to the tune of three francs. 
Both author and publisher were modest to a 
degree about their work, at least until the 
concluding stanzas of the fourth and last 
poem were reached, when the temptation to 
self-praise was too great: 


The author and the printer, 
With various kinds of skill, 
Concocted it in Winter 

At Davos on the Hill. 


They burned the nightly taper ; 
But now the work is ripe— 
Observe the costly paper, 
Remark the perfect type! 


VEN this success did not content the 

collaborators, now fairly embarked upon 
the sea of publishing. There came a second 
volume of poems, under the pontifical des- 
cription of Moral Emblems. For this the 
author became his own illustrator, and with 
the aid of a fret-saw, unlimited patience, and 
a Swiss carver in the village who copied 
R.L.S.’s ‘cuts’ for the press, the book 
appeared in an edition of ninety copies at 
sixpence apiece. It was soon sold out and a 
second edition called for. Stevenson there- 
upon wrote to W. E. Henley, who was him- 
self not unacquainted with the vicissitudes of 
a literary career, ‘ Now that I illustrate my 
own books, I can always offer you a situation 
in our house—S. L. Osbourne and Co. Asan 


author gets a halfpenny a copy of verses, and 
an artist a penny a cut, perhaps a proof- 
reader might get several pounds a year!’ 

Thereafter book - production languished. 
Lloyd Osbourne was sent to school in England, 
but when eventually he rejoined his family he 
discovered that his collaborator had prepared 
The Graver and the Pen: Or, Scenes from 
Nature, with Appropriate Verses, along with 
the necessary illustrations. Two more of the 
firm’s projects—The Pirate and the Apothecary 
and The Builder’s Doom—were destined to 
remain in manuscript. 

The fact was that the firm of Osbourne 
and Co. was growing up. While the monetary- 
minded publisher was leaving childhood be- 
hind, his first and last contributor had written 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped, such essays in 
belles lettres as Memories and Portraits, the 
masterly Strange Case of Dr Jekyll and Mr 
Hyde, as well as a considerable number of 
shorter pieces. Be that as it may, Stevenson 
was not ashamed to confess his delight in the 
pastime in a ietter to Edmund Gosse. Re- 
ferring to ‘an advertisement of my new 
appearance as poet (bard, rather) and hartis 
on wood’ he had enclosed in the letter, he 
resumes: ‘ The cut represents the Hero and 
the Eagle, and is emblematic of Cortez first 
viewing the Pacific Ocean, which (according 
to the bard Keats) it took place in Darien. 
The cut is much admired for the sentiment of 
discovery, the manly proportions of the 
voyager, and the fine impression of tropical 
scenes and the untrodden waste, so aptly 
rendered by the hartis. I would send you the 
book; but I declare I’m ruined. I got a 
penny a cut and a halfpenny a set of verses 
from the flint-hearted publisher, and only one 
specimen copy, as I’m a sinner.’ 

In such a characteristic letter Stevenson did 
not mention that the pastime, as well as his 
own work, was hemmed in by the illness 
which too often crippled him; but it is 
difficult to resist the impression that R.L.S. 
found as much pleasure in turning out these 
artless little books for the amusement of a 
boy as he did when the critics acclaimed his 
finer writings. Stevenson did not forget his 
own boyhood. In a sense, indeed, he found 
it impossible to leave that period of his life 
behind. 





Noah’s Flood 
Can the Ark be Found on Ararat? 


ALEC MacMUNN 


UCH romance centres in the belief held 
by certain people that Noah’s Ark, or 
at least some traces of it, remain on the 
higher slopes of 17,000-foot Mount Ararat in 
Armenian Turkey. This theory has been the 
subject of rumours and legend for centuries 
past. In recent times a Russian pilot even 
claimed to have seen from the air the hulk 
of just such a vessel as the Ark in the vicinity 
of Mount Ararat—an amazing statement 
indeed, but one, all the same, that has yet to 
be proved. 

Interest in the story of Noah’s Flood, 
which is told with such a wealth of detail in 
the Book of Genesis, has again been roused 
by the despatch in the summer of 1949 of an 
American expedition under Dr Aaron Smith 
to Asia Minor in search of the Ark. A like 
British expedition was planned for the same 
year by Mr Egerton Sykes, a retired civil 
servant, but had to be abandoned owing to 
objections raised by the Russians with the 
Turkish authorities. Dr Aaron Smith’s party 
were able to reach a considerable height, but, 
with the onset of winter, they were obliged 
to break off the search without obtaining 
any tangible results. Their confidence in the 
Ark’s existence, however, remains unshaken, 
and they have announced that they hope at 
a future date to make another attempt to 
find the relic. 

Lack of tangible results from one lone 
expedition operating in a vast area such as 
the mountains of Armenia cannot of itself 
be held to disprove the legend of the Ark’s 
existence on Mount Ararat. At the same 
time, there are very many grounds for holding 
that the story of the Flood, together with 
that of the Garden of Eden and of the early 
days of Abraham, belongs to Mesopotamia— 
* The Land between the Rivers ’—now known 


as Iraq. The arguments in support of this 
view, in so far as it concerns the Flood, may 
be briefly reviewed. 


N the Authorised Version of the Book of 

Genesis we are told that ‘ The ark rested in 
the seventh month, on the seventeenth day 
of the month, upon the mountains of Ararat.’ 
Those who have studied the language of 
ancient Sumeria, the land of Abraham’s 
father Terah, who dwelt at Ur of the Chaldees 
in Iraq, tell us that ararat is an agglutinative 
Sumerian word meaning ‘a mound of mud.’ 
Anyone who has lived in Iraq or similar 
eastern countries will have no difficulty in 
applying such a word to the remains of a 
mud village washed away by floods, such 
villages naturally being built on the highest 
ground available. 

We do not know how or when Mount 
Ararat in Turkey came to receive this name, 
but we are informed in the Old Testament that 
during Noah’s Flood the waters rose only 
fifteen cubits, a matter of some twenty- 
four feet. This in itself would appear to 
put Mount Ararat in Turkey out of the 
question, although theories have been ad- 
vanced that, at an unnamed period later 
than the Flood, some great upheaval of the 
earth’s surface, or the arrival of the moon 
within the attraction of our earth, produced 
the present mountains of Armenia. Sir 
William Willcocks, to whom further reference 
will be made below, suggests, however, that, 
with the spreading of the early post-Deluge 
civilisation north-westwards from Iraq, the 
descendants of Noah reached the mountains 
of Armenia and called the highest peak 
Ararat in honour of the salvation of the 
human race, as they conceived it. 
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E English versions of the Book of 

Genesis speak of the ‘high hills’ and 
‘mountains’ being covered by the Flood. 
Later, the translation reads: ‘In the tenth 
month, on the first day of the month, were 
the tops of the mountains seen.’ In Arabic 
versions of the Flood the word used is jebel. 
One of the meanings of jebel is a hill or 
mountain, but quite a common use of 
the word, in modern times at least, is to 
describe a desert. In Iraq, this is the word 
frequently employed by the local inhabitants 
for the barren ground dividing the branches 
of the two rivers. 

Bearing in mind the meaning of the words 
ararat and jebel suggested above, it is interest- 
ing to consider how the story applies to 
conditions in Iraq. Those who have served 
in ‘The Land between the Rivers,’ either 
during the First World War or as members of 
Paiforce, know only too well that it consists 
of mile upon mile of desert, except for those 
areas near the rivers where irrigation brings 
forth an abundance of date-palms and other 
fruit-trees. By the rivers, also, there are 
poplars. In all that countryside there is no 


hill higher than a mud mound. In springtime 
the snows many hundreds of miles away melt 
to swell the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, and 


the seasonal rains help to flood the low- 
lying desert. Nor is this all, for at this time 
of year the wind known as shumal blows 
steadily south-east inland from the Persian 
Gulf and forces the sea-water up to meet 
the flood-waters, which are thus effectively 
prevented from making their escape for weeks 
on end. To-day, as in olden times, this 
causes the annual flooding of the land. Ina 
normal year the rise of water may be as much 
as ten or twelve feet, which would be sufficient 
to wash away many low-lying villages but 
for the presence of banks built to protect 
them. 


HE seventh chapter of Genesis describes the 

rise of the floods in these words: ‘ The 
same day were all the fountains of the great 
deep broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened . . . and the waters prevailed, and 
were increased greatly.” In other words, the 
water forced up from the sea by the shumal 
blocked the flood-water caused by the in- 
cessant rain, and so the floods rose higher 
and higher. In fact, they rose some ten or 
twelve feet above the normal flood-level. 
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Since the whole land is so flat and low-lying, 
this would be quite enough to inundate a 
vast area of jebel, to wash away the villages 
and kill all the inhabitants, birds, and animals, 
as well as to destroy the crops. The year of 
the surrender of Kut in the First World War 
was one of exceptional flood, and the present 
writer’s father well remembers standing on the 
bridge of his steamer in the Hamar Lake and 
being unable to see land in any direction 
at all. 

In the eighth chapter of Genesis there is 
the account of the floods subsiding, and here 
again the wording describes exactly what 
happens in Iraq: *‘ God made a wind to pass 
over the earth, and the waters asswaged; 
the fountains also of the deep and the windows 
of heaven were stopped . . . and the waters 
returned from off the earth continually.’ 
That is to say, the direction of the shumal 
changed from south-east to north-west, the 
sea ran back off the flats, and the flood- 
waters were blown seawards just as they are 
to-day. As the waters ran off, the higher 
ground began to show, and on one mud 
mound, or ararat, Noah’s Ark came in the 
end to rest. 

With regard to the construction of the Ark, 
it is worth noting that it was to be pitched 
‘within and without with pitch.’ Now Iraq 
is an oil-bearing country, and in certain 
parts natural pools or small lakes of bitumen 
exist to this day. Furthermore, the large 
baylums, or Arab river-craft of the present 
time, are caulked within and without with 
pitch. The Old Testament records that the 
Ark was made of gopher wood, that is from 
the poplars which still grow on the banks of 
the Euphrates and even now are used for 
boat-building. It may be no mere coincidence 
that the nursery Noah’s Ark conforms very 
closely, even to its penthouse roof, to the 
baylum of the Arabs, nor that the brimless 
‘op-hat of the toyshop Mr Noah should be 
very similar to the high black hats worn, 
only a few years ago, by tribesmen who come 
down from the hills to work on the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. 


E belief, however, that Noah’s Flood 
took place in Lower Mesopotamia is 
not by any means dependent on comparisons 
between the Genesis account and present-day 
Iraq, nor on speculations as to the origins 
of the toyshop traditions just mentioned. 





Archzology has played an important part in 
the matter. 

In the latter half of last century the British 
Museum acquired some clay tablets excavated 
from the Royal Library of the Assyrian king, 
Asharbanipal, at Nineveh. Among these 
tablets were some copied in the 7th century 
B.c. from much older writings at Ur and which 
described in great detail very early Sumerian 
legends resembling the Genesis accounts of 
the Creation and the Flood. The Deluge 
Tablets, in particular, conform closely to 
the Old Testament story of Noah and strongly 
suggest that the two records had a common 
origin. 

Between the years 1923 and 1929 Sir 
Leonard Woolley led a combined expedition 
from the British and University of Philadelphia 
Museums to excavate Ur of the Chaldees, 
which lies near the present junction of the 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates. Those who 
visited the remarkable exhibitions at the 
British Museum, or who have read Sir 
Leonard’s book on Ur, will recall the 
discovery by digging of an inundation of 
quite exceptional proportions at a level far 
below the ancient civilisation found by Sir 
Leonard, and obviously many hundreds of 
years before Abraham. The evidence con- 


sisted of a clean, water-laid layer of clay, 
about eight feet thick, lying below many feet 
of rubbish. Beneath this bed of clay were 
remains of a pre-Deluge civilisation combining 
that of the post-Deluge Sumerians with the 
more primitive relics of an earlier culture. 
These discoveries prove only that a local 


disaster occurred which interrupted the 
existing civilisation. They do, however, con- 
firm as historical the Sumerian Deluge legends, 
which bear such a strong resemblance to the 
Old Testament account. Whilst pointing 
out that this deluge was not a universal 
affair, but confined to the lower valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, Sir Leonard Woolley 
considers that, to the occupants of this 
valley, the region probably represented the 
whole world they knew. 


IR WILLIAM WILLCOCKS was a great 

irrigation engineer of Egyptian fame. 
Having spent many years in charge of reservoir 
research in Egypt, he became consulting 
engineer to the Turkish Government in 
Mesopotamia. He spent several years before 
the First World War studying very deeply 
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the ancient irrigation systems of Iraq and 
their relation to the Book of Genesis. His 
research convinced him that Noah’s Flood 
took place in the Tigris-Euphrates delta, 
and he thought it most likely that the Ark 
came to rest on one of the mounds of Ur of 
the Chaldees, which is the highest ground 
for many miles around. He recalls that the 
Arabs call the mounds to the south of Ur 
Nu-awés, Nu being but the Arabic of Noah. 

The story of Noah’s Flood as interpreted by 
Sir William runs something like this. Noah 
was a well-to-do farming landowner living 
somewhere up-country from Babylon. The 
considerable population of the delta was 
organised into city-states, with a loose 
central government, which controlled such 
matters as irrigation. Troubles broke out, 
probably between the farming tribes and the 
shepherds over their conflicting requirements 
of water-control, and the whole irrigation 
problem started to get out of hand. In some 
manner Noah received warning of an im- 
pending disaster and built the Ark, an ex- 
ceptionally large boat to hold himself and 
his family, and a proportion of his livestock— 
in other words, his breeding-stock. Someone 
had been taking liberties with a big dam up 
in the north. Exceptionally heavy rains 
occurred, and the dam gave way. Noah and 
his family, his beasts, and his supplies floated 
away in the Ark, and were washed down on 
the floods for over three hundred miles to 
the Hamar Lake, where ‘the fountains of 
the great deep’ were backing up against the 
waters from ‘the windows of heaven,’ and 
then after several weeks the wind changed. 
The fountains of the deep were stopped, 
and the floods slowly subsided. In due course 
the Ark came to rest upon one of the mounds, 
an ararat near Ur. 

This reconstruction of the story varies 
little in essentials from Holy Writ. As regards 
the nature of the warning given to Noah, the 
Genesis account is not incompatible, since the 
Almighty is the source of all knowledge. 
The Book of Genesis mentions that Noah 
took into the Ark two of every kind of bird 
and beast. This may be literally true, or 
merely due to later picturesque additions to 
the story. Even were the Flood so recent as 
3500 B.c.—say a thousand years before 
Abraham—a family the size of Noah’s 
could well have repopulated the delta in 
thirty generations, using only their own 
breeding-stock. 
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The Phantom Inn 


BERNARD CROFT 


T happened when I was stationed in Wales 

during the ‘phoney war’ period. I was 
then a subaltern officer attached to an Infantry 
Training Centre, and we were making good 
use of the mountain-ranges in the district. 
A little later we became specialists in this 
direction, giving courses for mountaineering 
troops. 

In all, I was there about a year. 
quite a happy camp. The commanding- 
officer who was in charge for the whole of 
my stay was one of the best, and there was a 
very friendly relationship between the senior 
officers and those of us who had only recently 
been commissioned. I think I can say, too, 
that there was a happy relationship between 
the majority of the officers and the men. I 
certainly liked my little lot. They were the 
usual cross-section one got at that time in such 
a place—manual workers, office clerks, factory 
hands, with here and there a cinema manager, 
a glass-blower, an animal attendant from a 
travelling circus, representatives of civilian 
occupations one knew, of course, existed, but 
with which somehow in the ordinary way one 
never seemed to come into personal contact. 
We also boasted, in the company to which I 
was attached, one junior don from Oxford 
and a couple of lads who had been in training 
for ordination but had refused the exemption 
they could have claimed. 

On the major’s advice, I had endeavoured 
to get to know each and every one of the men 
as individuals as quickly as I could, so that, 
if someone’s name was mentioned, I had a 
picture of him in my mind and, behind that, 
as it were, a sort of mental dossier—where he 
came from, what his civilian occupation had 
been, married or single, and so on. The 
fellows were all much the same age. By the 
time they came to us they had received a few 
weeks of initial training, and, in the main, 
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were just settling down to making the best 
of army life. It was especially interesting, 
I found, to watch the office-worker types not 
only growing physically in weight and measure- 
ments, but also to note how the bulk of them 
really welcomed the opportunity of living an 
open-air active life and of using their bodies 
as well as their brains and fingers, many of 
them for the first time. I was not silly enough, 
of course, to imagine that the majority would 
not much rather have been back whence they 
had come. The prevailing philosophy seemed 
to be that, as circumstances demanded that 
they should be soldiers, temporarily at any 
rate, they might as well make the most of it, 
taking things rather as they found them—and 
we made it our business to see that things as 
they found them were not too bad. 

Of course, like any other unit, we had our 
share of moaners, scroungers, and lead- 
swingers, and those who were anti-social to 
an apparently unredeemable extent, who just 
wouldn’t try to fit in with that or any other 
kind of community life. But, as I say, on the 
whole we were a fairly happy family. It was 
fascinating, too, to observe how most of the 
townsmen took to the country. Again, there 
were one or two who couldn’t sleep, so they 
said, because it was so quiet—the few who 
would never be happy where there were no 
streets and pavements to walk on, no cinema 
round the corner, no great assortment of pubs 
around which to crawl. The welfare depart- 
ment, however, looked after us quite ade- 
quately, and our entertainments officer was a 
youngster with plenty of ideas. 


MYSELF, being a countryman, only hoped 
that I should not get posted to some 
barracks or to a unit in or near a large town. 
Walking was my favourite recreation, and 








this was new country to me. The Lake 
District I knew well, and the West Country, 
in addition to my own native Yorkshire dales 
and wolds. I certainly was improving the 
occasion. Our chief effort, going hand in 
hand with the training programme, was to 
combat the ‘browned-off’ feeling. It was not 
always easy to do this with troops who were 
fighting fit—and, as yet, there was no sign of 
any fighting to be done. 

During that period we were following a 
six-day-week schedule of training, but the day 
off was not always Sunday. Every man and 
every officer had one whole day per week 
free, and the C.O. allowed us to tack a night 
away on to this, so that, in effect, we had 
almost a day-and-a-half off each week. I 
could escape after duty, say on a Wednesday, 
and not have to be back on parade until 
Friday morning. That night, or occasionally 
two nights, away, just made all the difference, 
for, happy enough as I was in camp, it was 
good to get off somewhere to sleep, eat, and 
relax generally in more homelike surroundings. 

I made a point of getting in a good day’s 
walking and finding a country inn or cottage, 
or sometimes a farmhouse, where I could have 
a couple of meals and a bed for the night. I 
admit that many of my fellow-officers thought 
it a bit mad to go off walking as a recreation, 
when walking among the mountains was 
almost our daily routine, and I have no doubt 
many of the men, if they knew about it, 
regarded it as mad. Still, I enjoyed it. After 
all, our training walks and climbs were all 
done within a rather restricted area. I usually 
took a train or bus to begin with on my free 
day and explored fresh fields. Now and then 
I would get a companion; but not often. I 
have never minded walking alone, though I do 
like some friendly company at the journey’s 
end, and this I commonly found at the place 
where I put up for the night. I certainly found 
it that night at ‘ The Daggers Drawn.’ 

By the time of my story I had managed, 
through the kindness of the major, so to 
arrange my work that I could start away in 
the morning and not have to be back until 
lunch-time of the day following, ready for the 
afternoon parades. It sounds luxurious, 
looking back on it now, but we were very 
adequately staffed, and I think the major 
realised, too, that such trips were not entirely 
unrelated to our job. The more all of us 
knew the mountains the better. From time to 
time, for instance, we were called upon by the 
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R.A.F. to provide search-parties when one of 
their planes crashed. 


O it came about that one morning in late 
summer I set out from the camp for a 
day’s walk among the hills in an area which so 
far was unknown to me. I say ‘hills’ rather 
than mountains in this case deliberately, for 
my map told me that the route I planned to 
take would not include any of the big chaps, 
though, when I say ‘ hills,’ I mean something 
more than what you would have in mind when 
talking about, say, the Mendips or the Derby- 
shire hills—though some of the Derbyshire 
heights are much more than what are usually 
described as hills, especially one or two around 
the Peak District, as, for example, Kinder 
Scout. In fact, it was something very similar 
to that kind of country I intended to tackle 
that day. 

I got away by a train from the nearest 
railway-station at about ten o’clock, having 
put in an hour or so at the company office 
beforehand. I was in battle-dress, of course— 
a most suitable attire for walking, and one 
which I still favour. It was a train that 
stopped at every little station, and I reached 
the point where I had planned to start walking 
about an hour-and-a-half later. I always took 
with me a packet of substantial sandwiches 
from the mess, and on this occasion I decided 
to put the sandwiches in the most convenient 
place for carrying before starting on the 
serious part of my walk—that is, of course, 
inside me. I bought a pint of shandy—I never 
drink anything stronger before a long walk— 
at a little pub near the station where I got out, 
and ate my early lunch in the bar-parlour. 
The mess cook invariably provided me with 
sufficient for two meals, so I had a little 
packet of food left in my pocket when I set 
out again. I might be glad of it, I thought, 
in three or four hours’ time, just to tide me 
over until I settled down to an evening meal, 
wherever I found to stay the night. 

We had a good deal of rain in those parts, 
but that morning gave promise of a fine day. 
In fact, I rather thought it would become 
almost too hot for really comfortable walking 
in the early afternoon; and so it turned out 
to be. For the first hour my going was good. 
I am long-legged, and was at that time in fine 
condition, but by two o’clock the sun was 
beating down on me, and I was wishing I 
could have come out in ‘ shirt-sleeve order.’ 
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I had taken off my collar and tie, and had 
got my beret tucked under a shoulder-strap, 
but decided it was easier to wear my jacket 
than to carry it, though I had it unbuttoned. 
By then I was nearing the crest of a hill from 
which I hoped I should catch a glimpse of the 
sea in Cardigan Bay. When I did reach the 
top I found it was not, as I had expected, 
merely a ridge, but a flat-topped affair with 
what in the West Country or in the Lakes 
they would call a tarn, and in Scotland, I 
believe, a lochan. 

I took my first rest on the turf near the 
edge of this, but had not been sprawled out 
there long before the temptation to get into 
the water became irresistible. There was not 
a living human soul as far as eye could see; 
just a few sheep nibbling at the far side of the 
pool. There had been nobody behind me on 
the path coming along, and I was prepared 
to risk anybody suddenly appearing from the 
other side. I had no costume with me, but 
had a towel in the small haversack I was 
carrying, which contained my things for the 
night. If somebody did suddenly appear, I 
would have to make a grab for the towel if 
necessary. 

The water was cold, but, after the first shock 
when I plunged in having waded for a yard 
or two from the rushes at the edge, deliciously 
refreshing and exhilarating. All the same, a 
minute or two was enough, and I was soon 
out again and drying myself in the sun. I 
smoked one cigarette before redressing, then 
began to scramble down the other side. My 
bathe, and the fact that the sun was by then a 
little less fierce, now made the going more 
pleasant, and I was down that hillside and on 
the top of the next, along which the track I 
was following led, before I rested again, to 
eat my remaining sandwiches and get out my 
map to plan where I should stay for the night. 

Before I embarked on such excursions I had 
only the vaguest idea as to where I should end 
up for a night’s lodging; more often than not 
I landed at some spot quite different from 
where I had thought the night before that I 
might sleep. ; 


I HAD been disappointed in my hope of 
seeing the sea from that hill-top where I 
had bathed; nor could I see it from where I 
stood after resting again and consulting my 
map. It was by then about five o’clock. When 
possible, I liked to have my night’s lodging 
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fixed by six o'clock, so that I could settle 
down for a meal about seven. I was normally 
in bed shortly after ten. Bed was one of the 
big items on these trips—for army beds, even 
those of officers, are never of the softest. 
I would ask for breakfast to be in the region 
of eight next morning, leaving myself ample 
time to get whatever transport, bus or train, 
I had to catch to return to camp. 

According to the map, there was a small 
village some two-and-a-half miles away from 
where I was, but a two-and-a-half miles that 
would take me probably rather more than an 
hour to walk in that country. So I strode out 
again. I had not been on my way for more 
than half-an-hour when I realised that my 
legs were making but poor going of it. Must 
be the swim, I thought. I had not done any 
swimming for some months, and, though I 
had felt considerably refreshed immediately 
after my bathe, there was no doubt about it 
now, I was definitely tiring. 1 could have 
wished that the village I was making for had 
been a good deal nearer. I had pleasant 
visions of stretching out my tired limbs in 
some farm-kitchen, whilst the woman of the 
house cracked eggs into a basin somewhere 
behind me and reached up for a ham, which 
was usually found suspended from the low 
roof of such places. Whether the tiredness 
which was undoubtedly affecting my legs had 
in some way also reached my head I cannot 
say, but I did realise, before I had walked for 
another quarter-of-an-hour or so, that I had 
lost my way. 

* Here ’s a fine thing,’ I said to myself, * the 
expert on the local geography (as my fellow- 
members of the mess had often chaffingly 
called me), the lecturer on map-reading, the 
chap who goes off walking for recreation as a 
change from walking on War Office schedules, 
getting himself lost in broad daylight!’ But 
there was no question about it. Lost I cer- 
tainly was. Nothing serious, of course. There 
were still several hours of daylight, and I had 
only to sit down for a few minutes and con 
the wretched map once more to find out 
where I actually had got to and where the 
nearest habitation was likely to be found. So 
once again out came the map, and I studied 
it for some minutes as I spread it out on top 
of a low stone wall. It did not take me long 
to see where I had gone astray—but, all the 
same, unless I retraced my steps to where I 
had taken a wrong turning, I had not two- 
and-a-half miles but nearly twice as much as 





that to go before I should reach the village. 
Thank goodness, I reflected, I did not find 
anybody who wanted to come with me on this 
particular trip! Thank goodness, too, for 
those spare sandwiches! I allowed myself a 
swallow or two of the cold clear water that 
was running near by in a little stream. 

I began to whistle as I started off once 
again—good marching-tunes which the band 
of my regiment used to play when beating 
Retreat on the square back at the depot. This 
helped a lot. Nevertheless, when I was yet 
only some halfway to where I hoped the 
village would prove to be, the dusk was 
gathering about me. Then, just as I rounded 
a bend in the track, I saw it. Standing back 
a little way on a piece of level ground under 
the hillside, a hundred yards or so away—an 
inn! Either my map-reading was getting 
rather more than rusty or the War Office 
cartographers had been caught nodding. I 
was, however, in no mood just then to blame 
them or myself. There was an inn, a lodging 
for the night, a meal, maybe a bath, a long 
night in bed, and to-morrow would be 
another day. ... 


S I drew near to the building I saw that 

it was not a big place. Ancient enough 

in appearance but in decent repair, just two 

storeys with, I imagined, about four rooms on 

each floor. It had a porched entrance, and 

over this was swinging a sign, which, when I 

got within a few feet of it, I saw to be ‘ The 

Daggers Drawn.’ Odd, I remember thinking; 
a sign I had never come across before. 

It was very quiet. Before opening the door, 
I stood in the little porch and put on my tie 
and collar and buttoned up my jacket. Then 
I went inside. 

Let me say right away here that from the 
moment I entered until the time I left I was 
never for one fleeting instant conscious of 
anything but a perfectly normal atmosphere. 
The two people whom I met there were to me 
that evening real people, each of them weighing 
so many pounds and ounces (in the case o!’ the 
landlord a great many pounds and ounces!) 
and measuring so many feet and inches. 
When I pushed open the door, it is true, I 
was immediately conscious of an old and 
musty smell—but such as you do often find 
in old houses, old inns, or old churches. 

At first, I was afraid that there was nobody 
about, but that could hardly be in the case of 
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a public-house, however remotely situated, 
I argued to myself. I was standing in a small 
hallway, little more than a passage. I turned 
the knob of the door to my left, and looked 
inside. It was full of furniture, and gave the 
appearance of not having been used for some 
considerable time. I tried the door on the 
other side. That assuredly had been the bar 
at one time. There was still a counter and, 
behind it, empty shelves, and round the rest 
of the room ran a fixed seat of unupholstered 
woodwork. In the middle of the floor stood 
atable. Nothing else. My vision of a lodging 
for the night here began to fade. 

Then, just as I had closed the door of this 
second room again and was wondering 
whether I should investigate further, I saw a 
girl, a young woman—in the dim light it was 
hard to say quite which it should be—standing 
at the far end of the hall, looking at me. From 
what I could see as I stood there before either 
of us spoke, I judged her to be anything in 
age from twenty to thirty; she was fairly tall, 
strongly built, and had the dark hair of the 
Celt. She was standing with one hand resting 
against the upper part of a door-lintel, and it 
was this posture, with the upraised arm, that, 
no doubt, gave me that first impression of her 
being tall. Behind her was what I took to be 
another room, from which she had just 
appeared. 


' OOD-EVENING,’ I heard myself saying, 
after a pause that was becoming some- 


what uncomfortable. I was conscious of a 
curious feeling, almost of guilt, as if I had been 
caught trespassing. Yet what could possibly 
be wrong in trying the doors of what were 
doubtless meant to be public rooms in an inn? 

The girl spoke a word or two in what I 
judged to be the native language of Wales, 
then added, pronouncing the words slowly and 
deliberately as one who rarely spoke the 
English tongue, ‘ Good-evening, sir.” 

I went on to explain that I was looking for a 
place where I might get a meal and stay the 
night—to be away again after breakfast next 
morning. ‘Do you think you could manage 
to put me up?’ I inquired. During this; 
minute or two of conversation we had both: 
remained standing where we were, at a dis- 
tance of about six yards. 

‘Come in,’ the girl requested—and again 
the words came haltingly. ‘I will see what 
we can do.’ 


Leas 
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I strode down the passage and ducked my 
head to follow her into the room beyond, 
noticing that she also had to stoop a little at 
the threshold. From what I could now see, 
the room was a large one, but the only light 
was that from a few thin flames which were 
beginning to mount up from a newly-lit fire. 

*I was just going to light the lamps now 
that the fire is going. I have been out there 
in the field seeing to the animals.’ There was 
a musical lilt in her careful English, which was 
not without charm, I found myself thinking, 
as I watched her moving about the room. 
Then a minute later two lamps were lit, and I 
was able to see what kind of a room I was in, 
and more clearly what kind of a person I was 
talking to. In age, nearer my guess of thirty 
than that of twenty, I decided—and very 
beautiful. It was not just the glossy blackness 
of her hair framing the lovely face, not merely 
the grace and ease with which she moved, and 
certainly not her dress, which was plain 
enough—sensible kind of clothing for the 
daughter, as I took her to be, of a country 
innkeeper-cum-smallholder, who, very prob- 
ably, had all kind of chores to perform both 
inside the house and outside. I just can’t say 
what made me think she was beautiful from 
the moment the little flames filled the room 
with light as they grew stronger inside the 
glasses of the lamps—but beautiful she was, 
beyond any shadow of doubt. 

She invited me to sit down and rest whilst 
she found her father (so I was right about 
that), but assured me that it was fairly cer- 
tain they could accommodate me. So I was 
left in the room alone. Here, indeed, was a 
contrast to the rooms I had peeped into at 
the front of the house. Old, comfortable, and, 
as far as I knew about such things, valuable 
pieces of furniture stood about the place, 
which seemed to be dining-room and sitting- 
room in one. I stretched out in my chair, 
feet towards the fire in the hearth, which by 
now was crackling and flaming quite merrily. 


MUST have 
minutes, I suppose, when the door opened 
again and a man came forward to greet me. 


been there about ten 


* Good-evening, sir. I hear you have been 
tramping in the hills, and are wanting food 
and a bed. I think we can manage that for 
you all right.’ 

He was one of the largest men I have ever 
met. Tall, broad of shoulder, and, although 
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now run to fat, it was easy to see that in his 
youth and in the pride of his manhood he 
must have been a strong and powerful figure. 
His voice matched his frame. He sat down 
in the chair on the other side of the fireplace, 
and I told him where I had come from. He 
was interested in what details I gave him of 
our work. He, too, had done some soldiering 
in his time, but his, as he laughingly declared, 
had been in the days of such weapons of 
warfare as those pieces clamped up over the 
mantelpiece, and he drew my attention to 
some ancient-looking firearms, which had 
escaped my notice. Then he told me some- 
thing about the inn itself. There was very 
little custom these days. The few customers 
they had took their drink in the room where 
we were sitting. The public rooms in front 
had long been closed. He seemed pleased to 
have my company. 

A few minutes later the girl came in again. 
By this time she had changed her dress; she 
was now wearing what I can only describe as 
a frock of lilac-coloured linen, and over that 
a white apron of a design the like of which I 
had not seen for many years—not indeed since 
my nursery days. It was one such as my old 
nanny used to wear on occasions, and such as 
the maids always wore when preparing meals 
—with a little bib and shoulder-straps, edged 
with not more than half-an-inch of lace. In 
contrast with this snowy whiteness, the dark- 
ness of her hair and the colouring of her 
cheeks were the more enhanced. My room, 
she said, addressing her father rather than 
myself, was ready. So, whilst the daughter 
began to spread a cloth over the table, the old 
man (for I took him to be well on in his 
seventies) led me upstairs. 

He showed me into a large, low-ceilinged 
chamber, with dark wood beams in walls and 
roof. Its only furniture was a chest of 
drawers, a washstand, a solitary chair, and a 
great double-bed, of a sort I had read about 
but never seen before, with shining brass rails 
at the head and foot and great brass knobs at 
the four corners around which were tied bows 
of scarlet ribbon. Sufficient certainly for my 
few things; all spotlessly clean, but a period 
piece indeed. The only picture on the walls 
was a large print of the old Queen, a portrait 
taken in her latter days, the plump cheeks 
sagging somewhat, but a figure of great 
dignity, the broad blue ribbon of the Garter 
across her breast and the little crown set on 
the top of her head. The wide mounting was 





disfigured by a brown stain of mottling, 
caused, no doubt, by damp. The whole house 
probably suffered from this, but as soon as 
my host left me I found I had no need to 
fear for my bedding. Between the white 


freshness of the sheets a shining brass warming- 
pan had already been placed. A minute or 
two later my host reappeared with a can of 
steaming hot water for me to wash, and an 
invitation to come downstairs as soon as I 
was ready, when there would be some food 
for me. This, I thought, was going to be good. 


F that was my opinion of my accommoda- 
tion, it was altogether an understatement 
as regards the meal we had that night. I say 
* we,” because all three of us sat down at the 
table in the room downstairs, the girl moving 
quietly in and out with the various dishes. 
Only once did the old man move from the 
table before the end of the meal, and that was 
when he fetched a bottle of wine. He waited 
to do this until we had finished an excellent 
soup, then, as though apologising, he mur- 
mured something about it being rather an 
occasion for them to have a guest, and brought 
to the table a bottle of red wine. I did not 
have the opportunity of seeing its label, but 
I took it to be Burgundy of first-class quality. 
The girl would only take half-a-glass of this, 
and the old man and myself finished the 
bottle between us. But it did not really need 
the wine to make that meal, simple in a way 
as it was, into a veritable feast. I realise, of 
course, that I was young and fit; I had been 
walking for some hours in the open-air, there 
had been that dip in the pool, and I had only 
had a picnic lunch since breakfast in the mess 
that morning. All the same, the repast was 
extraordinarily good. Mutton is not by any 
means my favourite dish, but such mutton as 
that we had that night I have never tasted 
before or since. This, with golden-brown 
potatoes and two other vegetables, was 
followed by a gooseberry-pie, and there was 
brought to the table a jug of cream, which 
I was urged to finish when a second helping 
of the pie had been pressed upon me. 
Looking back, I seem to recall that I did 
most of the talking at the table, though I also 
think there was not a great deal of conversa- 
tion; yet, if words were few, it was certainly 
not due to any feeling of restraint or shyness 
on my part, or to the faintest trace of em- 
barrassment on the part of my host and his 
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daughter. When the girl spoke at all, she did 
so in her halting English, out of courtesy to 
me, I had no doubt. 

After the meal I was left alone again beside 
the fire whilst the girl was busy in the kitchen 
adjoining, and the landlord, having picked up 
a lantern from the top of a chest by the door, 
went out, I supposed, to see to the livestock 
in the outbuildings. When he did return, it 
was clear that I had been dozing in my chair, 
and very shortly after I was saying good-night 
to them both—the girl was still in the outer 
room, busy at something—having agreed that 
breakfast at eight would suit me admirably. 
I had learned that I could get a bus from the 
village, which was a couple of miles down the 
road, that would take me to the railway- 
junction, where I could catch a train to the 
station not far from camp. 

It did not take me long to get to sleep that 
night, and only once was I awakened before 
morning. That was by the banging of the 
little window which i had opened before 
going to bed, and which was swinging in the 
wind that had arisen. For a few minutes I 
was awake, listening to the wildness of the 
wind and the rain outside, but was soon 
asleep again, luxuriating in the warmth and 
softness of the great bed. The next I knew 
was a thumping at the door, and the voice of 
the landlord told me it was just turned seven. 

When I went downstairs I found breakfast 
laid for one, for me, on the table in front of 
the fire. The girl brought in a great plate of 
bacon and eggs and a mighty teapot. We 
greeted each other, but there was no further 
conversation; she was in her workaday dress 
again, and busy. She was not about when I 
made my departure. It was with some 
difficulty I found the landlord. He, too, was 
busy in the yard at the back. And it was with 
some difficulty, too, that I persuaded him to 
name a price for my accommodation. But in 
the end I made him take a ten-shilling note 
—which was several shillings more than the 
ridiculous sum he had at last mentioned. My 
share of the wine alone at the meal the night 
before was worth much more than that. So 
I set off to the village, and had not long to 
wait before the bus came in. I was back in 
the mess for lunch. 


DAY or two later, I happened to men- 
tion my excursion that week to the local 
padre, who looked in at the mess. He knew 
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of my fondness for walking and of my trips 
out on most of my free days. ‘ Well, where 
did you get to this week?’ he inquired, as we 
stood in front of the fire in the anteroom. 
We were the only two in at the time. I told 
him the district I had visited. 

* Good spot,’ he declared. ‘ Easy to get lost 
around there, though.” 

I think I had the grace to blush a little, 
and then I confessed that I had, as a matter 
of fact, gone off the track a bit. 

* Done the same thing myself many a time,’ 
he admitted; then asked, ‘Where did you 
find to stay the night around there? ’ 

He was just raising his coffee-cup to his 
mouth when I made my reply. ‘ I struck lucky 
this time,’ I answered. ‘ Found a place I 
intend to visit again one day—a little pub a 
couple of miles outside a village which has a 
name I can’t pronounce and the length of 
which is out of all proportion to its size. 
“The Daggers Drawn,” it is. Queer name, 
isn’t it?’ 

I was going to add, ‘ Perhaps you know it,’ 
but the words never got to my lips. The 
saucer he was holding in his other hand fell 
down on to the hearthstone and broke into 
pieces. He stood staring at me. ‘The 
Daggers Drawn?’ he almost whispered. 

* Yes,’ I replied. *‘ Anything wrong with it?’ 

Then he relaxed, and laughed. ‘ You nearly 
had me, there. Been reading up a bit of local 
history, I suppose—or listening to tales down 
at the local.’ 

Now he had me amazed. I assured him that 
I had read no local history and had certainly 


never before in my life heard in the local or 
anywhere else of ‘ The Daggers Drawn’ until 
my visit there. 

There was a minute of tense silence. Then 
he spoke again. ‘The Daggers Drawn,’ he 
informed me, ‘ was an inn kept by old Evan 
Thomas for some years after he retired on 
pension from the army. Brought his daughter 
with him. A fine girl, so they say; I never 
saw her, though I did meet him once or twice.’ 

* That ’s right,’ I agreed. ‘* So what is there 
to be startled at when I tell you I stayed the 
night there?’ 

* The inn was burnt down,’ he unfolded, ‘a 
couple of years before the war. They do say 
that the girl did it deliberately, wanting to get 
away from the place. She went to London. 
The old man himself lost his life in the fire.’ 

I looked at him in astonishment, one hand 
in my pocket and one resting on the mantel- 
shelf. ‘But... but...” was all I could 
stutter. 

‘But... but ...,’ mimicked the vicar— 
he had the reputation of being the possessor 
of a fine old Welsh temper when roused—and 
stalked out of the room, and I could hear 
him apologising to the mess-waiter outside 
for breaking the saucer. A minute later I 
saw him through the window walking at a 
furious pace towards his ramshackle motor- 
car. In deep amazement I pulled my hand 
out of my pocket and spread open my fingers 
which had been clutching all the time we had 
been talking—the cork from the Burgundy 
bottle that I had picked up from the table 
that night at ‘The Daggers Drawn.’ 


Lc - 


The Boat up the Loch 


The argosies of Solomon were laden, as we’re told, 

With peacocks, apes, and ivory, with spices, gems, and gold— 
A treasure highly suitable for royalty, but och! 

It wouldn't have been welcome as our cargo, up the loch. 


We carried in the motor-boat—besides the mail and me— 
A freight that humble people would be mighty glad to see: 
Bread, fertiliser, sheep-dip, cans of paint, a pair of pails, 
A kitchen-grate, a puppy, and a two-pound bag of nails. 


It was wet, and it was windy, and the sombre clouds trailed low; 
We had neither view nor sunshine—but a cobweb-clearing blow, 
And the sense of being useful, up the loch and back again, 

And the freedom and the friendship of the loch in wind and rain! 


W. K. Homes. 
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The Turnip’s Turn 





HE turnip always seems such a simple 

homely vegetable that it is really surpris- 

ing that it should have such a history behind 

it. It is said that it arrived in Britain with the 

Roman invasion, and there is no doubt that 

the Saxons, who followed, enjoyed this 
vegetable tremendously. 

The best of the flavour is certainly in 
the skin, and, therefore, this crop should be 
steamed or boiled without being peeled—but 
the gardener must do his part in growing 
the roots quickly, so that they have the true 
buttery tenderness. 

One of the most satisfactory methods of 
producing the delicious early turnip is by the 
use of continuous cloches. The variety 
Sutton’s Gem seems ideal for this sowing. 
The roots are about 5 inches long, and 2 
inches across when grown. They are pure 
white, and beautifully smooth. Be sure and 
fork into the ground plenty of organic matter. 
I spread horticultural peat at the rate of a 
2-gallon bucketful to the square yard, which 
is thoroughly wetted first if the soil is dry. 
Further, fish-manure is added at 5 oz. to the 
square yard, and, having forked in this 
fertiliser lightly, the soil is trodden over to 
firm it, and raked level afterwards. Drills 
are then drawn out 9 inches apart and 1 inch 
deep, and three seeds are sown at 6-inch 
intervals along the drill. A light raking is 
given to cover this seed, and the rake head 
is used to tamp down over the drill rows, 
to make certain that the seeds are firmed into 
position. One light raking later completes 
this part of the job. 

Now comes the covering of the rows with 
the continuous cloches, and the closing of 
the ends of the cioche rows with sheets of 
glass held upright, firmly in position, with the 
customary wire stake, the top of which is 
tied with string to the nearest cloche handle. 
It is seldom that the early sowing is attacked 
by the flea beetle, though, if this happens, 
it is possible to dust with Gammexane. 
Incidentally, if three seedlings should arise 
at each station, a thinning down to one is 
done, leaving the largest and ‘best-placed 
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seedling each time. The earlier this thinning 
can be done the better. 

Those who have not got continuous 
cloches can sow in frames. Once again, 
horticultural peat should be used in order to 
make the soil really rich in organic matter. 
For frame sowings, as much as two bucket- 
fuls of damped peat may be applied per 
square yard, together with 6 oz. of fish- 
manure, and 3-4 oz. of hydrated lime. When 
the surface has been firmed with boards and 
raked fine and level, three seeds should be 
sown at 5-inch-square distances in holes } 
inch deep. Some gardeners devise special 
boards with corks nailed in at 5-inch 
intervals; they can thus form a number of 
holes with one impression of the board. 
The variety sown in frames should either be 
Early White Milan or French Nevette a 
Forcer. Thinning is done to one per station 
when the seedlings are 1 inch high, but until 
this happens the frame is kept closed, for 
ventilation is only needed as growth proceeds. 
When the leaves touch the glass, the lights 
should be removed altogether, and, if one 
is lucky, then the turnips should be ready for 
pulling, eight or nine weeks after seed sowing. 

Following the cloche and frame sowings, 
sowings can be made out of doors in a warm, 
sunny border. Some gardeners sow rows 
in between other slower moving vegetables, 
and they claim that they get what they call a 
snatch crop from the interspaces, and, 
furthermore, the other vegetables provide 
some shelter. Here again, it is very necessary 
to see that there is sufficient moisture-holding 
material in the ground. The variety is usually 
Improved Early White Stone. The rows 
should now be 18 inches apart, and the seed 
sown very thinly down drills about 1 inch 
deep. With these outside sowings great care 
must be taken against flea beetle, and 
Gammexane powder used. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.£., N.D.H. 
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Science at Your Service 








ELECTRIC LAWN-MOWING 

TT? most important development in the 
history of lawns was the invention of the 
rotary lawn-mower, and many gardeners will 
be surprised that this occurred only as recently 
as 1830. The first petrol-driven mower was 
produced at the beginning of this century. 
Now the electric-powered mower is beginning 
to attract attention. It is possible that some 
of the interest in electric-mowers has been 
stimulated by the fact that rations for petrol- 
driven mowers have to be obtained, and any 
delay in the receipt of the coupons or forget- 
fulness on the part of the mower owner does 
not alter the fact that the grass is still growing. 
A new electric-mower, introduced in the 
summer of 1949 by a well-known manufac- 
turer of lawn-mowers, has a single-phase A.C. 
+ h.p. motor of 230-250 volts. The motor 
drives the cutter only. The switch is below 
the handle, and must be held when mowing; 
when the hand is removed, to empty the 
clippings-box or to make any adjustment to 
the blades, the switch is at once released and 
the motor cut out. The cutter has six blades. 
There is a safety-fuse in the motor and 
another in the handle switch-box. Fifty feet 
of triple-core cable and a three-pin plug are 
supplied with the machine, and additional 
fifty-feet lengths of cable may be purchased. 
The cylinder has a very high rate of revolution 
and it is stated that this enables it to pick up 
weed seeds and throw them into the clippings- 
box. The machine has a 12-inch cut. If 

required, a D.C. motor can be supplied. 


A MECHANICAL HOD 


A traditionally hand-operated building task 
can now be mechanised. On show ata recent 
building exhibition, a mechanical -hod and 
brick-barrow carries twenty bricks and leaves 
them stacked wherever required by a simple 
lever operation. The hod-barrow can be 
wheeled along one scaffold board and through 
any opening wider than 14 inches; it can be 
wheeled down or pulled up stairs. While 
being moved, the bricks are automatically 
locked in the hod. 
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DEHORNING CATTLE HUMANELY 


In an agricultural broadcast some months 
ago, a farmer, asked which kind of dairy cow 
he preferred, replied that he favoured any 
kind ‘without horns on ’em.’ To most 
listeners this viewpoint was probably regarded 
as a desire for greater personal safety, but the 
practice of dehorning cows has a much wider 
basis than this. The character of cattle in a 
herd changes when they are no longer afraid 
of injuries from one another’s horns. The 
farmer is able to herd his cattle more closely 
together in his stockyard and give them much 
greater freedom to eat and drink at their 
troughs. Dehorning has led to increased milk 
yields, especially in herds of mixed generations. 
Unfortunately, dehorning methods have not 
been painless or free from risk. Mechanical 
sawing, even with an anesthetic, has been a 
major operation, at which the presence of a 
veterinary surgeon is essential. The prevention 
of horn growth on calves by applying caustic 
chemicals is not only slow and painful, but it 
is also attended by the risk of permanent 
injury to the animal’s eyes. The searing of 
the horn-buds with a hot iron is a difficult 
operation, and on humane grounds this 
method of dehorning cattle is open to con- 
siderable criticism. 

An electrically-heated searing-iron has re- 
cently been designed, and it is held by the 
makers that the operation of dehorning can 
be completed almost before the calf is aware 
of pain. The instrument is operated at a low 
voltage and its temperature is thermostatically 
controlled. It is fully safeguarded against 
shocks to either the animal or the operator. 
It can be run directly off a 12-volt battery; 
when used off the mains, a transformer-unit 
is included. Ease of operation and the 
safeguarding of the animal from pain have 
been the principal aims in the design of this 
new agricultural tool. A three-to-four-weeks- 
old calf can be treated in about 5 to 10 seconds 
for each horn-bud. The wound requires no 
further treatment, as the action is itself 
aseptic; complete healing within a few weeks 
is claimed. 





SCIENCE AND OYSTERS 


Little more than a century ago oysters were 
plentiful and traditionally the food of poor 
man and rich man alike. Sam Weller re- 
marked that oysters and poverty went 
together. England’s oyster-beds have suffered 
serious declines in production during most of 
this century. At one well-known Essex centre 
output has fallen from 10 millions to 131,000 
in the last three decades. The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries has now set up a 
research unit of biologists to study the natural 
and man-made influences that affect the de- 
velopment of oysters; ten miles of beds along 
two Essex rivers, the Crouch and the Roach, 
will be the observation grounds for this team 
of scientists with a new and urgent task. 


RUST REMOVAL SIMPLIFIED 


The renovation of rusted or scaled metal 
articles is an old problem, and all too often 
it has had to be solved by arduous chipping 
and rubbing processes. A new preparation 
seems to have made these cumbersome methods 
obsolete. The product is a liquid, and metal 
parts or objects can be treated by brushing 
the liquid on to their surfaces; or they may 
be immersed in a warm solution of this liquid 
in water. If the brushing-on process is 


followed, rust and scale is loosened, so that 
these deposits may be rubbed off quite easily 


a few minutes later. If immersion treatment 
is adopted, badly rusted objects should be 
left immersed for ten minutes, but for moderate 
to slight rusting as little as two or three 
minutes is a sufficient period. The mode of 
action is not acidic, so that a subsequent 
neutralisation process is not also required. 
Not only is rust and scale easily removed; 
the action of this liquid upon the metal surface 
prevents re-rusting for an appreciable time 
afterwards. The cleaned surface, too, is more 
receptive for any subsequent treatment, such 
as plating, painting, enamelling, cellulosing, 
etc. The product is being increasingly used 
in a wide variety of industries both as a rust- 
remover in engineering maintenance work and 
as an anti-rust treatment for new manu- 
factured metal goods and parts. It should 
save valuable time in the works engineers’ 
‘shops’ of most small factories. Its useful- 
ness has not, however, been confined to 
industry. Rust and surface corrosions threat- 
ened one of the best-known collections of 
medieval armour in England, and this new 
liquid was employed with outstanding success. 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


FIGHTING DERMATITIS 


In 1945 it was reliably estimated that der- 
matitis comprised over 60 per cent of all 
industrial diseases. Despite this startling fact, 
however, dermatitis should be regarded as an 
occupational rather than as an industrial ail- 
ment, for it is one from which many house- 
wives suffer. The persistent rash of dermatitis 
is the reaction of the skin to irritant sub- 
stances. It can be caused by dusts and 
powders, by substances like alkalis, or even 
water, which soften the skin, by liquids which 
dissolve natural fats from the skin, by chemical 
irritants, and sometimes by natural living 
matter, like yeasts, vegetables, or fruit. 
Individuals vary very considerably in their 
susceptibility to skin-irritant substances. One 
fact, however, is simple and obvious—anyone 
who has suffered from dermatitis is liable to 
further attacks if he or she exposes the skin to 
irritant materials or conditions. Antiseptic 
substances are not effective precautions as 
they themselves may well be irritants to a 
sensitive skin. 

What are called barrier-creams have been 
largely used in industry, but medical research 
tests have shown that this type of protectant 
often fails to prevent the penetration of 
irritant substances. A new non-abrasive and 
non-alkaline cleanser removes all irritant 
particles by absorbing them into a water- 
soluble mass which rinses easily from the skin 
even in cold water. It is also claimed that 
this product—a jelly-like substance—feeds the 
skin with vegetable oil and stimulates natural 
resistance to irritation. The use of this 
material in the place of soap or detergents 
normally employed for washing means that 
an anti-dermatitis operation requires no extra 
time or trouble. In factory welfare work it 
is much cheaper than the customary barrier- 
creams. This new product has been subjected 
to a number of medical tests and has gained 
highest classification. 


A MOISTURE METER 
In handling or processing many materials, 
especially natural materials, it is vital to have 
a reasonably accurate knowledge of their 
moisture-content. Grain going into store 
silos may suffer grave losses through mould 
or other fungoid development if its moisture- 
content is too high; flour will not be satis- 
factorily milled from wheat grain unless the 
moisture figure is within a certain range. 
However, where natural circumstances have 
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not provided the ‘ just right ’ product, drying 
plant can be brought into operation. The 
general public is probably unaware of the 
enormous number of drying plants operating 
daily in industry and of the huge tonnage of 
fuel used for this purpose. 

Unfortunately, laboratory methods for de- 
termining the percentage of water in a raw 
material have been long and cumbersome. 
The traditional method was to weigh a sample, 
apply some form of controlled heat carefully, 
weigh again to measure the loss in weight, and 
thereby to calculate the percentage (»f moisture 
in the initial material. Such a metliod, though 
undoubtedly reliable and accurate takes time, 


based is most ingenious. 

offered by a fibrous raw 

passage of an electric current is proportional 
to the moisture contained in th¢ material: the 
more moisture present, the iess resistance. 
The grain, tobacco, raw foodstuff, or textile 
material is sampled, and some of the sample 
is loaded into the test-cell; if the sample is 
finely-ground the meter is likely to provide a 
more accurate measurement, but even if pre- 
grinding is not carried out the sample is held 
in the cell under a powerfully compressing 
pressure. Electrically-minded readers who 
recall the principles of the time-honoured 
* Wheatstone bridge’ will readily appreciate 
that this test-cell then becomes the unknown 
resistance in a balanced circuit whose other 
resistances are known. By simple dial rota- 
tions one of the known resistances is varied 
until a state of balance is shown; the re- 
sistance of the test sample is thus read off a 
scale, and tables provided with the instrument 
are then called upon to relate these resistance 
readings with the actual moisture-contents of 
samples. For different kinds of materials 
different tables of relation have to be used. 
It is stated that moisture-contents can be 
speedily measured, and these figures are within 
4 per cent of those obtained by the more 
lengthy and cumbersome heating and weighing 
method. The meter has been awarded a 
Silver Medal at the Royal Show, Shrewsbury, 


and its claim for practical accuracy has been 
confirmed in tests carried out by the National 
Institute of Agricultural Engineering. 

The meter is portable, weighing about 14 Ib., 
and being 12 by 10 by 7} inches in size. All- 
mains models for laboratory use are available, 
and for field use there are battery models. 
The instrument can be employed for materials 
whose normal moisture-content range is from 
8 to 25 per cent. While its most obvious 
applications are in agricultural harvesting 
operations and flour-milling, it has already 
been successfully introduced in cigarette manu- 
facture, poultry food-pellet manufacture, and 
such food industry processes as the prepara- 
tion of dehydrated vegetables and gravy 
powders. In promoting the adoption of this 
meter in various branches of industry, the 
makers have co-operated closely for long 
periods with the first users, so that consider- 
able experience is at present available for 
the further application of the invention to new 
purposes. 


A MINIATURE PNEUMATIC SCREWDRIVER 


Slightly larger than a fountain-pen, and 
weighing eight ounces, this miniature power- 
driven screwdriver is likely to be of great help 
to electrical engineers, watchmakers, optical 
and other instrument workers. The air is 
automatically switched on when the tool is 
placed on the head of the screw and pressed. 
Quick reversal is secured by turning a ring- 
switch at the head of the screwdriver. It can 
be used for screws and equivalent nuts of 
sizes 3 to 10 BA. This very recent innovation 
to the specialist’s range of tools is produced 
by well-known manufacturers of lightweight 
pneumatic and electric tools. A leaflet giving 
detailed technical information for prospective 
users is available. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS who wish fuller information 
regarding new inventions, publications, etc. 
mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, 
when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be 
sent to the Editor, Chambers’s Journal, 11 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh. To avoid delays, 
requests of this kind from correspondents 
abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer 
or agent if stamps, postal orders, or imperial 
or international reply coupons are enclosed 
for the purpose. The issue of the Journal and 
the heading of the paragraph in which the 
object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference. 
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ME TOO-ITS BLENDED 
BALANCE MAKES A 
Ser Pipe ot sae (GRAND CLEAN SMOKE 





satisfying smoke—a 
reward assured by 
the exactitude of the 
blending. 


Craven Empire De Luxe Mixture 4/0jd. and 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/ijd. an ounce. 


CARRERAS - 150 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 








LIFE-BOAT 
FACTS 


TELEPHONY 
MARINE 


ENGINES A New type of radio telephony and loud 
hailer is being fitted to all Life-boats. The 
e are made in a range of operators can talk to the shore by radio tele- 
powers from 74-30 H.P. phony, or to the wreck through the loud 
and in three series, for hailers. The yearly cost of hiring this equip- 
light, medium and heavy ment will be £10,000. Help provide this extra 
duty. — by sending a contribution however 


Y/ Je gon ow ROYAL NATIONAL 
oughly well esta 
reliable power units, eonnsnmedl in first cost and LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


in upkeep, and are supplied with full marine 42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, $.W.! 


equipment. 
Treasurer: THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.B., C.V.0., V.D. 
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| THE PERFECT FOOD 
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Per 11d. PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT & oz.) 


A delicious 
change 
from Bread 
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